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Introducing 


The “New” MANAGE 


This is your “new” MANAGE Magazine. It is yours not only because 
you subscribe to it, or because you are a management man, but because 


much of what is “new” has been made possible by your suggestions. 


You, as a reader of MANAGE, make up the largest first-level management 
audience of any industrial magazine published in the world. Like you, 
MANAGE must continue to grow and improve if it is to maintain its 
position as the first-level management spdkesman and if it is to remain an 


effective educational instrument of the NAF. 
This means that your challenge in management is our challenge too. 


We believe it is our duty to give you a better understanding of your job, 
your responsibilities, your opportunities and accomplishments. We hope 
we never “talk down” or “talk up” to you, or preach, or allow our personal 


views to color our editorial presentation. 


It is our aim to present here material which will be interesting and help- 
ful to every professional management man, foreman or board chairman. It 
would be impossible for us to expect that every reader will be interested in 
everything in the magazine, but we hope that there will be something in 


every issue for you. 


As a monthly guest in your home or office, we intend to keep neat and 
polite, as a management guest should. For more than anything else, we 


want MANAGE to be your companion in management. 
And now that you have heard from us, let us hear from you. 


The Editors 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Management is a lonely task. Lonely yes, until you look across the 
fence at the other guy and realize he’s up against it too. 


For example, there’s a new foreman in 332. Production’s been way 
down. He’s got 400 women on his hands and he’s finding out “Women 
Workers Can Be Murder.” Whether the job’s got you down or not, read 
this and laugh at the other guy. You will find it on page 5. 


Foremen may be lonely, at least until they look at each other's problems, 
but “Are Foremen Different?” This MANAGE feature undoubtedly will 
squelch many a popular notion about the attitudes, aims and desires of 
supervisors. It’s based on a study made by the University of Michigan and 
begins on page 17. 

And while we're studying the mind it’s well to point out that “Moods 


Cause Accidents.” There’s good reasoning to prove it in the article starting 
on page 25. 


There’s trouble ahead for the company that hires a man who's got more 
on the ball than the job requires. “The Case of the Over-Qualified Em- 
ployee” on page 29 winds up a series of three MANAGE features on 


personnel evaluation. 


Ever wonder how you rate with your people? If you take the “Human 
Relations Test For Supervisors” on page 32-33 you may find out some 
things about yourself your best friends won't tell you. 


There’s a sparkle about diamonds and an eye opener about Bikinis in 
Business Notebook, page 41... Information about the stock market and 
welfare-pension investigations in Washington Report, page 47 . . . . Solace 
for all in “The Greatest Gift,” page 55, and a new problem in “How Would 
You Have Solved This?” on page 58. 
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By Anonymous 





Is 1950 I was reasonably well ad- 
justed in my job as foreman of a 
production unit in a cosmetics com- 
pany. I supervised a dozen efficient 
workmen with whom I enjoyed my 
relationship although I hurried home 
at the end of a day to soak tired feet 
in Epsom salts. 

Today, after five years supervising 
a filling and packing unit employing 
400 women, I still scurry home to 
soak feet AND head. 

Back in ‘50 I'd built production 
where other foremen failed. Upper 
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management studied filling and pack- 
ing records in another department 
and found them off 14.8 percent. It 
looked over my unit where manufac- 
turing was wp 20.3 percent. Behind 
my aching back there was collective 
arithmetic and what came out of the 
hopper was ME. All I needed to 
make life stimulating, apparently, 
was a little, private snakepit and the 
general plant manager dropped me 
into it. 

“Production is ‘way out of line in 
332. Now, we've surveyed super- 
vision and especially the job you've 
been doing in 310. We're convinced 
you can improve output in 332. It'll 
be no picnic, but it’s a challenge to 
our conviction and your ability. . .” 


Bey any foreman, who thinks he 
IS, ever refuse? 

I hedged, of course. “I like my 
present job. I'd never ask for this— 
it's bigger, more headaches, wider 
problems. And what about payroll? 
Do I make monthly?” This was an 
accolade, a distinction—you'd finally 
arrived when management put you 
on the monthly pay tab. 

“We're making no promises, Jack. 
You do a job for us in 332 and we'll 
take care of you...” 

Management has, too—from the 
start. 

I had supervised 310 from an 
abandoned broom closet big enough 
for a chewed-up desk and file cab- 
inet. As chief supervisor of 332 I 
have a spacious office with Raoul 
Dufy reproductions on the walls, a 
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highly waxed floor and three polished 
desks—mine; a typist’s who handles 
records, and yet a smaller one—neat 
and orderly. 


we what I thought indecent 
haste the plant manager said: 
“I neglected to tell you, but we had 
that one installed two months ago. 
You'll have considerable personnel 
problems and the union and man- 
agement decided it would be con- 
venient if the shop steward had her 
desk here—right next to yours. I’m 
sure you'll meet her soon—name’s 
Ingrid—a nice girl when she wants 
to be. . .” 

In those early days I learned many 
things—how wide an area existed, 
for instance, for employee gripes. 
The mental attitude of women to- 
ward monotonous jobs. The broad 
types of female characters thrown 
together in a common effort and the 
effects their diverse tempers and ir- 
ritations have on production. Aspirin 
became part of my daily diet. 

Sweet femininity? 

This is strictly from hunger, be- 
lieve me. It went out with Edgar 
Allan Poe and Sir Walter Scott. 

Production line monotony breeds 
boredom which in turn magnifies 
pretty annoyances and resentments. 
Now, the personnel in 332 is com- 
posed largely of housewives, young 
mothers, not-so-old grandmothers, 
widows, divorcees, teen-agers, would- 
be-glamour girls, spinsters and 
frumps—a hodge-podge of assorted 
womanhood. 
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There are the girls who arrive 
for work in smart dresses or suits 
and expensive fur coats—these re- 
gard with open contempt the care- 
worn housewives who wear to work 
faded, but neatly ironed housedresses. 

My glamour girls sought every op- 
portunity to show the housewives 
they were softheaded. The house- 
wives were discontented presumably 
because they must scurry home to 
prepare supper or catch up on 
neglected household chores. Some 
were helping to pay off big doctor 
bills or a mortgage. They resented 
the fact their earnings were not 
going into smart clothes, and were 
openly annoyed at the airs and 
assumed graces of my glamour girls 
whom they regarded as nit-wits or 
complete phonies. 

The young mothers, who must 
first collect pre-school youngsters at 
a baby sitter’s before getting home to 
prepare supper, resent ALL the 
others. 

The young widows and divorcees, 
ostensibly, are annoyed with the 
teen-agers who get dates with care- 
less ease. 

The grandmothers resent the speed 
of the machines. 

‘Lhere are women who object to 
working a certain line because some- 
one they dislike is on it. There are 
deathless friendships which easily 
break if two women pals are as- 
signed different lines. 

Nearly all my girls resent some- 
thing or someone and each show 
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annoyance in sudden flare-ups. 
There's never a day but that some 
woman blows her top. There are 
angry, un-ladylike words, jibes, jeers, 
threats—and only, I suspect, to re- 
lieve tensions built of fighting the 
fast moving belt before busy female 
fingers. 


8 Facey are 26 filling and packing 
lines in 332, each with 15 wom- 
en—and ten male filling machine op- 
erators to tend them. Each group has 
a line supervisor. I learned early 
that approximately 30 females were 
outright shirkers. I discovered also 
that my production problems were 
basically personnel problems. And I 
met Ingrid, the shop steward—busty, 
blonde and belligerent. We got off 
beautifully since we each used brass 
knuckles. 

The shirkers were my first concern 
and I worked on them through 
Ingrid. “Production is off because 
I have 30 goldbrickers. It’s going up, 
Ingrid, because they're going to pull 
their share.” 

“It’s a management problem,” she 
retorted, blithely. 

“I want you to specifically re- 
member that, Ingrid, when the gripes 
pour in.” 

Now, it was the practice of 
shirkers to plant themselves oppo- 
site or above fast packers. Thus, 
whatever lipsticks, boxes of face 
powder and bottles of shaving and 
face lotions rolled by the indifferent 
goldbrickers, it would be packaged 
by faster workers. In this way a 
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willing worker was doubly tired at 
the end of her stint while a shirker 
would be fresh enough to dance 
until three o'clock the next morning. 

In shuffling my personnel I ma- 
neuvered my 30 headaches on two 
ordinarily slow lines—face and shav- 
ing creams and toothpastes. I even 
cut the standard speed almost a 
third. 

My goldbrickers regarded the 
change as a lark—theirs was now a 
sweet racket. At the end of the 
third day line supervisors reported 
my better workers complained the 
goldbrickers were getting undeserved 
breaks. “The girls are saying the 
less you do the more you're ap- 
preciated. ...” 

I had anticipated this, but without 
tipping my hand to the others I 
met with the supervisors of my 
cream belts. “Step up your speed a 
bit each day. Let me know im- 
mediately when they're producing 
standard fills.” Nine days later the 
lines were on normal speed—but not 
without grumbling. 

“Keep stepping it up—slowly.” 

My supervisors told me there 
would be union trouble and were 
amazed when I agreed. “I hope so,” 
I told them. 

And there was. 

At the end of yet another week 
Ingrid accused me of attempts to 
ingratiate myself with upper man- 
agement by trudging across the 
bleeding backs of hard working 
women. I did not seek to destroy her 





illusion. “Strictly a management 
problem, Ingrid, remember?” 

“Not any more. There’s been 
grievance. The girls are fighting 
mad. The committee wants to meet 
with you.” 

I sat with the grievance commit- 
tee. It thought I lacked consideration. 
Bone and muscle could endure just 
so much. Why, dammit, production 
was higher than ever on the cream 
lines—even the filling machines 
couldn’t take the pace I'd set. There 
would be breakdowns and higher 
maintenance charges. Work was 
pretty rough on those lines even 
if they were slower. I'd have to be 
more reasonable. .. . 

“You win girls. We'll go back to 
standard speed.” 

Collectively the committee. was 
pleased—it had won a victory and 
struck a blow for toiling woman- 
hood. The girls were happy—they’d 
shown me I couldn't push them 
around. I was happy, too, since I 
had taken 30 goldbrickers and 
welded them into a separate work- 
ing unit. 

POOF! Who says labor and man- 
agement can’t get along? 

My goldbrickers have since main- 
tained an accepted filling schedule. 
By separating them from my better 
workers I improved personnel re- 
lations and actually increased produc- 
tion without a department speed-up 
on other lines where previously my 


shirkers had been definite production 
laggards. 
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FARMER discovered, accord- 

ing to legend, that soft music 
stimulated milk production; poultry- 
men found a Strauss waltz or Ravel’s 
Bolero produced eggs with indiscrim- 
inate speed. Along this line a smart 
aleck assumed it would produce ef- 
ficiency in modern industry. There 
has since developed two schools of 
thought—one that it does—and 
mine, which is both vigorous and 
unprintable. 

In 332 music is amplified from a 
record player in my office and, 
frankly, I note no production in- 
crease. The monotonous hum of 
female voices, the scrape of loaded 
skids being moved, the clank and 
rattle of maneuvering fork-lifts, the 
louder whines of filling belts, the 
clamping thump of capping ma- 
chines create bedlam above which 
music can barely be heard. 


Beginning at nine we shoot the 
girls full of music for 15 minutes 
each hour—early, they get fast 
marches and faster jazz. Later there 
are mooing crooners putting them 
in a mood for digesting hasty 
lunches. From three until quitting 
time they get soft music to soothe 
frayed tempers so they won't go 
home and beat the daylights out of 
improvident husbands. 


Since its addition to the din of 
production my girls conditioned 
themselves until music became a 
psychological crutch. They worked 
overtime recently and since I laid out 
the work earlier, line supervisors 
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handled details making it unneces- 
sary for me to come in. There was 
no music, my office was locked and 
I had left no word with plant 
guards to open it. Ingrid hopped all 
over me the next day—a full dress 
grievance. No music—no more ov- 
ertime. I now leave her my key. 


HILE the suggestion system in 

industry is a valuable person- 
nel program there are times when I 
think it worthless. Frankly, I don’t 
want to see the program generally 
abolished—just a specific plan elim- 
inated—owrs. 

We receive suggestions and have 
supplied forms upon which to write 
them. Many are useless. For instance, 
a woman who sealed cartons sug- 
gested we send them out w#nsealed. 
Her reason? “A druggist handling 
our line wouldn't have to pry and 
use a knife to open the box—just 
fold back the cover . . .” Obviously, 
this female was fed up with her 
job. 

The unkindest suggestion, 
though, was written by a woman 
who signed it: “Mrs. A. Nonymous.” 
Across the entire face of the sug- 
gestion form was the advice, 
scrawled in deep, red lipstick, “Drop 
dead, you big stiff!” Even worse— 
this wistful hope had been written 
with the lipstick of a competitor. I 
know—lI scraped some of it from 
the paper and tasted it. 

The problems of supervising wo- 
men become increasingly absurd. 
They wear patience thinner than the 





























and Drop Deads, Mr. Peabody!” 





ere’s another batch of Turn Blues, Go Jump in the Lakes, 
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seat in the pants of an entrenched 
bureaucrat. They often frustrate the 
most competent supervisor—women 
workers can certainly be murder. 

There were two workers, for 
‘imstance, who instituted a union 
grievance against their line super- 
visor. 

The reason? 

The forelady didn’t smile often 
enough; she wasn’t always pleasant. 

There was a woman who barged 
into my office, keyed up and tearful, 
who accused me of disliking her. 

The reason? 

I merely greeted her, “Good 
morning, Lucy.” This was both shal- 
low and perfunctory. The expla- 
nation was necessary that company 
policy forbade anything more dem- 
onstrative—a kiss, for instance, at 
the timeclock for every woman 
working in 332. She was content 
only when I professed a liking for 
all my girls—I loved them all. 

The male professing to understand 
female vanity has one of two ab- 
normalities: 

(1.) A pointed head. 

(2.) A hole in the same. 

Because of moving overhead ma- 
chinery our safety department issues 
to my girls light, cheesecloth caps, 
comfortable but unattractive. There 
was considerable discontent. I 
caught many who were not wearing 
them and reprimanded line super- 
visors for not enforcing company 
rules. One despairing supervisor de- 
clared them downright ugly. 


I contacted safety—I wanted 
better hats. My girls now wear hats 
of heavy duck, having eyelets in 
each side tor circulation. They re- 
semble white derbies—attractive, I'll 
admit, but definitely uncomfortable. 

Again the girls accomplished their 
aim. Frankly, I'll never interfere 
if they seek to dehydrate whatever 
brains God gave them. ... 


HE seniority principle is least un- 
derstood, I've found, among 
women workers. Frequently women 
are assigned jobs personnally dis- 


tasteful and object. They have 
seriority. Let the newer girls do 
the jobs. 

Ingrid then explains seniority 


has nothing to do with tasks within 
a specific job classification—it is a 
principle used only for bids for 
better posted jobs, for promotions, 
lay-offs or reductions in force. 
Unconvinced they come to me and 
get the same story. They grumble 
but do the jobs, and happily. They 
don’t resent me so much as Ingrid. 
Despite her being frequently in 
my thinning hair, they think Ingrid 
is partial to management. 
Eventually I found all my prob- 
lems were not personnel, nor bouts 
with the union. I also contended 
with upper management. In order to 
prove myself I instituted personnel 
reforms, frequently shifted my girls 
from one line to line (except my 
precious goldbrickers) and remod- 
eled the restrooms, installed easier 
chairs and lounges, harassed the 
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laundry supply for better fitting 
uniforms, installed additional lockers 
so two instead of three women 
shared them, fought with purchasing 
for softer cushions on the filling 
line chairs, extended the coffee break 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

I acted wherever I could to lessen 
gripes. In my seventh month I 
was Called to account. 

I was high-handed and expensive. 
I wasn’t firm enough with Ingrid 
or the union. I frequently violated 
company policy. Was I running a 
charm school? Was I a New or Fair 
Dealer with their contempt for 
other peoples’ money? What hap- 
pened to my sense of responsibility? 
Was I a social scientist, maybe? Just 
what was on my mind? 

Now you meet daily the com- 
plaints of females carrying persecu- 
tion complexes in their handbags. 
You face down a union with reason- 
ableness. You find upper manage- 
ment distrusting its earlier confidence 
in you and you blow a cork and 
scatter on their desks your depart- 
ment records— the percentage of 
332 is now 11.3—a climb of 3.5 
percent in production over seven 
months. 

“Do you want blood? Send me 
back to 310. ...” 

Upper management will go along. 
“We'll round out the year. ...” 

You wish idly the skull of an 
average and often harassed foreman 





might have a flap which could be 
lifted so both the personnel under 
his direction, and the upper manage- 
ment issuing his restricting direc- 
tives, can see the sometimes per- 


plexed and nearly always wistful - 


workings of his mind. If manage- 
ment would only give his judgment 
a green light . . . if the union 
wouldn’t frequently frustrate him 
by snapping on a red one. Find a 
soft spot in the office wall, old boy, 
and bang your head against it. . 

At home I study my wife—un- 
ruffled, patient and reasonable. If 
she “were put on one of my filling 
and packing lines, what would I 
have? 

Believe me, just another head- 
ache. ... 

Over the years you wish your 
girls would regard you as a flesh 
and blood creature rather than a 
mouth forever issuing orders. It ap- 
pears, bleakly, you'll always be, “the 
super.” And then there comes a 
day usually unmarked except in your 
own little family circle—a birthday. 

In 332 you get the biggest sur- 
prise of your life—four huge layer 
cakes, ice cream, candy—and all 
spread on two packing lines whose 
belts are covered with gaily colored 
paper—definitely against company 
rules. And oddly it isn’t just the re- 
freshment that makes you swallow 
painfully as you stand and hear newly 
sweet music, “for he’s a jolly good, 
etc...” also against company rules. 
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Your girls, even the worst of company policy is being violated by 
them, are laughing, singing and eat- the women. 
ing. Busty, blonde, belligerent Ingrid BROTHER’ Your girls are smart 
is singing as loud as the others. And enough to give you your party on 
you realize suddenly that more than company time. 





The chorus girl was telling the other girls in the dressing room about her 
birthday party. 

"You should have seen the cake,” she told them. 

“It was marvelous. There were seventeen candles on it—one for each year.” 

There was a disbelieving silence for a moment or two, then her best 
friend smiled. 

"Seventeen candles, eh?” she purred. “What did you do—burn them at 
both ends?” 





Criticism is a universal plague none can escape—even by saying 
nothing, doing nothing, or being nothing. 





He was one of those tourists who likes to brag about the number of 
miles covered in a day on the road. As the evening wore on they passed 
motel after motel with the “No Vacancy” sign out. Finally the little woman 
remarked: “I know we'll find one soon dear . . . people are starting to 


get up.” 





A hillbilly was called as a witness in a lawsuit. 

“Can you write?” asked the lawyer. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Well I kin read figgers pretty good, but I don’t do so good with 
writing. Now take these signs along the road. I can tell how furto 
but not whurto.” 





Mother snatching up toddler who has just smashed a lamp, “That settles 
it! You're going to be an only child.” 
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A GOOD POINT AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


“Unless America’s work force increases its skills, our survival as a nation 
will be imperiled.” 

That was one of the most significant public statements made during 
the month of March. It could have been said by a corporation chairman, 
a foreman, or a government leader. But it was made by Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell, speaking before a Research Council for Economic Security 
meeting in Chicago. 

Mitchell added that scientists have devised new and remarkable machines, 
but that there are not enough technicians to run them. 

Management will hope the labor forces heed Mr. Mitchell’s warning. 
Management's suggestions that the number of apprentices in most skilled 
trades be increased dates back at least two decades. Many small shops today 
are unable to accept additional business because skilled workmen are not 
available. 

Mr. Mitchell’s alarm puts him in the company of those leaders whose 
cries that we are sacrificing long-range national security for the sake of 
collective individual security, have thus far gone unheeded. 

Criticism can by no means be directed at labor alone. Labor’s demands 
are merely symptomatic expressions of a general social ill which threatens 
to eventually sweep this country like a plague. It is impossible to know 
for sure how deeply into our society this sickness has infected us, and we 
can best hope that it is not as deeply as we are often inclined to believe. 

Higher wages. Shorter work-weeks. More fringe benefits. Something- 
for-nothingism. Less responsibility. Weaker competition. Guaranteed 
annual wages. Tax-free allowances. Halt automation! Government subsidi- 
zation. More social security. Soak the rich! Less personal supervision. Fewer 
skilled-work apprentices. Bigger expense account junkets. More privileges. 
Less work. More leisure. Political influence. Graft. 

To say these common—and now generally accepted—human desires are 
in themselves bad things would be naively idealistic. By instinct man seeks 
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comfort, power and pleasure, and always shall. Those desires stimulate 
progress, and man must continually progress. 


But to prevent the destruction of our civilization, we must check these 
human weaknesses before they weaken us to a point where we are easy 
prey for a strong coveter of our country’s resources. 


The only solution to the symbolic bit of national weakness noted by Mr. 
Mitchell lies in the American people themselves—in you and me. A 
general re-acceptance of Christian principles, instead of submitting to 
natural human weaknesses, must once again become the foundation of our 
society, or truly our civilization is approaching its end. 


Whether our government sets the example for the people or vice versa 
may be a matter of conjecture, but the adage that the American people 
get the kind of government they want has generally proved true in the 
past. As one Congressman pointed out to us recently, “How can we give 
the people the kind of legislation and leadership we think they need in- 
stead of the kind they pressure us to give. The former is pure paternalism— 
which is a nice name for statism. Statism means communism and dictator- 
ship, with the rights of the individual subjugated.” 


In complete moral fairness, we cannot blame anybody but ourselves for 
crookedness and abuse of position in government, for abuse of authority 
and privilege of our armed forces in foreign countries, or for lack of 
respect for Christian principles by powerful organizations within our 
country. Those are the scandals which make the biggest headlines. 


The only solution to the symbolic bit of national weakness noted by 
Mr. Mitchell lies in ourselves. A general return to Christian principles must 
be made, instead of a general submission to instinctive human weaknesses, 
and these Christian principles must once again become the foundation of 
our society—our families, our clubs, our unions, our professional groups. 


We must sincerely believe—because it is so—that there are no sub- 
stitutes for honesty, decency, integrity and human dignity. 


As frightful as it may sound, our future is completely in the hands of 
the American citizenry—like you and me. It is too late for us to wait for 
somebody else to show us by example. 
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Read and Get Ideas 


If you really want ideas that will make you more successful, you 
can get them from books in your library. You must, however, know 
how to read a business book or business paper in‘a certain way to get 
most profitable results. You can build up a bank of ideas for yourself. 

A. R. Hahn recently told the readers of Sales Management how to 
get better ideas and how to hold them. He advises: 

“Learn to read purposefully. As you read, continuously and con- 
sciously ask, ‘How can these ideas be applied to my business?’ 

“‘Shop’ each issue; use a pencil and mark for detailed reading ar- 
ticles of immediate and special interest, things to be clipped, quotes 
for speeches and interviews, ideas; learn to skim other articles. 

“Search for a principle; it may have a direct relationship to some 
problem plaguing you. 

“Never underestimate the importance of reaching a-field of your 
own industry, the next big competitive threat to your industry may 
well come from outside your industry. 

“If you are associated with a small company, do not neglect reading 
about big companies and the assumption that their operations are 
too big and too costly for you to adapt. 

“Share the wealth of your reading. Watch for articles that will help 
your associates both up and down the line of organization. 

“When you spot an adaptable idea, do something immediately to 
implement its application to your own business. Practical business 
ideas are transferable from one business to another, from one industry 
to another. A publication is, after all, mostly a clearing house for 
ideas.” 











“I don’t think, Mr. Senator that people realize what a tremendous debt 
we have in relation to our assets and in relation to our investing power and 
the amount of money that is available for investment in this country. 

“As you gentlemen know, we have been trying to extend this debt, to get 
away from some of the shorter maturities and move in that direction, because, 
as you all know, if this country were a business enterprise, we would be 
broke.” 

Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Humphrey before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 










































Are Foremen Different? 


By Alfred G. Larke 


Straightforward and unrehearsed. Here’s what 


foremen and union stewards really think. 


iti YOU went out on the floor of 
your plant today and looked over 
the men working under you, could 
you tell which ones are most likely 
to become foremen, some time in the 
future? Or which are likely to end 
up as union stewards? 

If you think that the contented 
workers are most likely to become 
foremen, and the discontented ones 
are headed for stewards’ jobs, you're 
wrong. 

Would you believe it was possible 
for an attitude survey to show which 
men will forge ahead? And to show 
a big difference between the way 
these get-ahead men feel compared to 
the rank-and-file worker, who is not 
headed for promotion? A recent ex- 
periment says yes to both questions. 
Given a good survey conducted by 
competent men, and the results will 
point to future leaders the way a 
dowser’s supposed to point to water. 
Chief difference is that this is scien- 
tific and a dowser isn't. 

Both the men who are destined to 
become foremen, and those who are 
apt to end up union stewards, are 
among the workers who are less 
satisfied with their jobs, with their 





bosses, with the union in the plant, 
and with their prospects. 

This is what a study by the Sur- 
vey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan indicates. 

Let the Ph.D’s and other research- 
ers from the Survey Research Center 
give all the employees one of their 
comprehensive attitude surveys and 
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they could pick out, with a pretty 
good degree of accuracy, which ones 
are more likely going to become 
front-line representatives of man- 
agement and unions. They'd have a 
little tougher time telling which 
would become foremen and which 
stewards, because their study shows 
that foremen and the stewards are 
pretty much brothers under the skin. 
Or, at least, they were brothers un- 
der the skin when they were on the 
hourly-pay rolls together. 


The University of Michigan study 
that dug up these facts about fore- 
men and stewards was conducted 
in a midwestern appliance manufac- 
turing company with about 2,500 em- 
ployees. Interestingly enough, it’s a 
plant in which the foremen’s club is 
affiliated with the National Assocs- 
ation of Foremen. The foremen who 
were put under the researchers’ mi- 
croscope are your fellow members 
in the NAF, so the chances are that 
what was found out about them ap- 
plies to the rest of NAFers as well, 
take it by and large. 

To keep the thing confidential, 
the U. of M. people call the com- 
pany the Blot Cu., because that isn’t its 
name, and there’s no company in its 
business that does have that name. 
Otherwise, everything that’s been 
said so far, as well as what follows, 
is gospel fact, as the researchers 
found it. 

Here's how the university people 
dug out their information on fore- 
man and steward thinking: Early in 


1951, they gave a big questionnaire 
to all of the company’s 2,500 em- 
ployes to fill in. Late in 1952, when 
about two dozen of those 2,500 men 
had been promoted to foreman 
and about three dozen had been 
elected union stewards, they had these 
new foremen and stewards answer 
the same questionnaires, to see if 
their attitudes had changed. (And 
to make sure it wasn’t just a matter 
of everybody's attitudes changing, 
they administered the questionnaire 
to a sample or “control group” of 
workers who hadn’t got ahead, either 
int” management or in the union.) 
Later, in 1954, when cutbacks had 
forced the demotion of some of the 
new foremen and a lot of the new 
stewards had etther dropped out of 
the running or been beaten in union 
elections, the University question- 
naired them again. 


1% THE first survey nearly three 
quarters of the workers who later 
became foremen (we'll call them “fu- 
ture foremen” after this) said: “I 
would rather have another job than 
the one I have now.” Doesn’t sound 
much like the contented employee, 
does it? Especially when the Sur- 
vey Research Center reported only 
half the entire work force felt that 
way. 

Future stewards didn’t think much 
of their current jobs, either. Sixty- 
three per cent said: “I would rather 
have another job than the one I have 
now.” 
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Score, on that answer: Future fore- 
men, 74 per cent; workers who 
never did get promoted or elected, 
51 per cent. 

“I expect to stay at the Blot Co., 
only until I can find another job,” 
was another statement the 2,500 em- 
ployes were asked to agree or dis- 
agree with. Of the future foremen, 
35 per cent said that was the way 
they felt; 20 per cent of future stew- 
ards said those were their senti- 
ments; only 10 per cent of the total 
work force felt that way. 

“Would you take a job as fore- 
man?” was another question. You 
might think it natural that 78 per 
cent of the future foremen said yes, 
whereas only 31 per cent of the total 
work force did. But how about the 
future stewards? Fifty-seven per cent 
of them said they, too, would like to 
be foremen. 

And, if that doesn’t faze you, how 
about the answers to the question, 
“Would you be willing to take a 
steward’s job?” Maybe you'll say it 
was natural that 40 per cent of fu- 
ture stewards said yes, while only 19 
per cent of all workers were willing. 
But how do you explain the fact that 
30 per cent of future foremen would 
as soon have been stewards? 


we it all boils down to, ap- 
parently, is that both future 


foremen and future stewards are 
ambitious to get ahead. They are 
dissatisfied with their lot as it is, but 
they're willing to take on more re- 
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sponsibility in order to get ahead. 
They'll be foremen or they'll be stew- 
ards—whatever fate offers—so long 
as it gives scope to their ambition. 

The foremen have a little more 
desire for foremanship than stewards 
do. The stewards are a little readier 
to be stewards than foremen. But 
both groups are much more ready to 
assume either responsibility than is 
the rank-and-filer who's not headed 
upward. 

Future foremen, future stewards, 
they both want to climb ladders. They 
don’t care so much where the ladders 
lead to, so long as they lead up. Or 
so it would seem from the Survey 
Research Center study. 

It should be pointed out here that 
these conclusions are the freehand 
deductions of an interested observer, 
and not the conclusions of the U. of 
M. researchers. They are much more 
cautious and scientific in their meth- 
ods than the casual observer. And 
when they do say much the same 
thing, they say it in a careful, cau- 
tious way—as they should—sur- 
rounding it with qualifications. 

Anyway, we have one fact about 
foremen, apparently: They are ambi- 
tious. 

Is that a crime? Even manage- 
ment says no; in fact, is happy that 
its front-rank representatives want to 
get ahead. Shows we don’t promote 
bootlickers, they say, but pick fore- 
men for their ability. (Shows we get 
the better men by process of demo- 
cratic election, says the union, with- 
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out spending a lot of money on se- 
lection procedures and psychological 
tests. Score: a dead heat.) 


5” feray else does the survey have 
to say about foremen and 
their opposite numbers, the stewards? 
Well, members of both groups 
were more likely to have had a high 
school education (61 per cent of fu- 
ture foremen, 43 per cent of future 
stewards, 33 per cent of all the work 
force). They were more likely to be 
under 40 years of age (91 per cent 
of future foremen were under 40, 
89 per cent of future stewards, 57 
per cent of the total work force). 
More of them were married at the 
time (96 per cent of future fore- 
man, 89 per cent of future stewards, 
73 per cent of the total work force). 
More of them had three or more 
dependents (65 per cent of future 
foremen, 51 per cent of future stew- 
ards, 34 per cent of the total work 
force). Their seniority was very apt 
to be between one and five years (69 
per cent of future foreman fell in this 
classification, 66 per cent of future 
stewards, 33 per cent of all work- 
ers). And more of them were in 
semi-skilled or skilled brackets. 
Add it up and it spells stability. 
Both the future foremen and the 
future stewards were the more “solid” 
citizens, and the foremen had a dis- 
tinct edge on the stewards. 
Foremen are independent cusses, 
too, if the Survey Research Center 
study in the Blot Co. describes 
all of them as well as the foremen 


at Blot. Stewards are independent, 
too. 

For instance, nearly half of the 
work force thought Blot was a good 
place to work. But only about a 
third of the future foremen and a 
quarter of the future stewards thought 
so. More than half of the future stew- 
ards thought it was a “fair” place 
to work; fewer than a tenth thought 
it was a “poor” place. Nearly a 
quarter of the future stewards said 
it was poor. 


— Michigan people also asked 
everybody to compare Blot with 
other places. “Better,” said 17 per 
cent of the future foremen, 17 per 
cent of the future stewards, 27 per 
cent of the whole work force. 
“Worse” than other places said 30 
per cent of future foremen, 43 per 
cent of future stewards, but only 
19 per cent of the total work force. 

“How much do management of- 
ficers really care about the workers 
at Blot?” was another question. No- 
body gave the boss too good a break 
on that one. Only 4 per cent of the 
future foremen said management 
cared a lot; future stewards were 
more generous—9 per cent of them 
said it cared a lot. Out of the 
whole work force, 14 per cent gave 
the boss credit for really caring. And, 
while 18 per cent of the average 
workers said management “doesn’t 
care at all,” 26 per cent of. future 
foremen and 31 per cent of future 
stewards gave the back of their hand 
on that one. 
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What's more, the future foremen 
were even more favorable than the 
ordinary worker to the idea of having 
the union set labor standards. Of 
the future foremen, 78 per cent said 
the union should have more say, none 
said it should have less. Of the 
rank and file, 76 per cent said 
“more,” 2 per cent said “less.” Fu- 
ture stewards were 88 per cent for 
more say for the unions, none for 
less say. 

Who ever said that apple-polishing 
was the way to get to be a foreman! 
But there’s more. While 55 per cent 
of the work force were mostly for 
the idea of incentive pay, only 39 
per cent of the future foremen fa- 
vored it. Even the future stewards 
were more favorably disposed to in- 
centives—49 per cent liked the idea. 
On the other hand, nearly twice as 
many future foremen as workers were 
all against incentives—17 per cent 
to 8 per cent. Future stewards were 
14 per cent against. 

Only about half as many future 
foremen as workers were satisfied 
with the Blot Co. incentive system. 
More future stewards were content 
with it. And both foremen and 
stewards registered higher dissatis- 
faction. As a matter of fact, there 
was more suspicion among both fu- 
ture foremen and future stewards, 
than among the workers as a whole, 
that the company sometimes changed 
rates just because a man was a high 
producer. 
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Oo SENIORITY, the three groups 
came closer to agreeing. Future 
foremen, future stewards, work force 
as a whole, all thought seniority 
should count more in layoffs. But 
they were satisfied with the system 
in general. Future foremen (this is 
perhaps the only place they answered 
according to what you might expect) 
generally thought ability should count 
more in moving to better jobs and in 
promotion to foreman. 


However, while these results show 
the foremen were much less sold on 
company philosophy than the aver- 
age worker, they were not alone in 
failing to foreshadow, by their at- 
titudes, their future roles. The work- 
ers who were later to be elected 
stewards were just as suspicious of 
union ideals as the future foremen 
were of management's. 


For instance, while 61 per cent of 
the work force thought most unions 
are good, only 3 per cent thought 
most of them bad. The future ste- 
wards gave a much stronger set of 
anti-union answers. Of them, only 
43 per cent thought most unions are 
good, 46 per cent said “some” are 
good, and 11 per cent said most are 
bad. Even the future foremen were 
a little easier on the unions than 
that. While 48 per cent said most 
are good, and 43 per cent said some 
are good, only 9 per cent said most 
are bad. 

And when it came to asking, “How 
much do union officers really care 
about the workers at the Blot Co.?” 
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38 per cent of the work force said, 
“they care a lot.” But of the men 
they were soon to elect as stewards, 
only 20 per cent put in that good 
word. Even future foremen thought 
better of the union officers; 22 per 
cent of them said the union officers 
cared a lot. 

Furthermore, as was shown above, 
the future stewards’ attitudes on sen- 
iority, a union issue, was more com- 
pany-like than union-like. 

Now it’s conceivable a man might 
argue that a miracle occurred at the 
Blot Co., and the company ended 
up with a bunch of guys who should 
have been union stewards holding 
down its foreman jobs. Also that 
the union was so blind it elected a 
whole mess of prime foremen as its 
stewards. But the man would be 
wrong, because the university's furth- 
er checkup in 1952 showed, that 
these men had very little trouble ac- 
quiring the attitudes that manage- 
ment and the union expected of them. 
The foremen became very manage- 
ment-minded pretty promptly upon 
becoming foremen. And the stew- 
ards became very union-minded pret- 
ty promptly upon their election. 

Throw a dog in the water and he 
starts swimming for shore. That's 
what happened here. Most of the 
foremen knew what shore they were 
swimming for, and ditto the stew- 
ards. 

For instance, although only a mi- 
nority of future foremen thought 
Blot was a good place to work before 
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they became foremen, the percentage 
zoomed to somewhere near 80 soon 
afterwards. Within a few months 
after promotion, the new foremen 
were much more apt to say that top 
management officers cared a lot about 
the workers—but no more certain 
that union officers cared. The per- 
centage in favor of incentive pay 
zoomed as soon as they became fore- 
men. 

And, on the other side of the col- 
lective bargaining setup, future stew- 
ards who had thought halfway well 
of Blot as a place to work, began to 
express doubts in their answers to 
the questionnaires soon after they 
were elected stewards. Their feeling 
that top union officers really care 
about workers, they said, was much 
stronger—but their belief in manage- 
ment’s concern stayed low. Their 
earlier conviction in favor of incen- 
tive wages dropped off almost to the 
vanishing point. 


HESE results, incidentally, were 

very interesting to some of the 
social scientists from the University 
of Michigan, who have long been 
bothered by a question that is very 
much like the old one, “Which 
came first, the hen or the egg?” Ex- 
cept, in their case, it has been: “Is 
a man chosen for a job because of 
what he believes in—or does he be- 
lieve in what he believes in because 
it’s part of his job to believe in it.” 
The argument that the job shapes 
the man’s opinions got a big boost 
from this study of Blot Co. 
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“Well, Good! This is the earliest you've ever been late.” 









Wanted: Lady Engineers 


A shortage of technically-trained American women is one of the § 
reasons why the United States is losing its scientific manpower advan- ¢ 
tage to the Soviet Union. 

Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president of Illinois Institute of Technology, ¢ 
contends that education of women in engineering has been progressing ¢ 
at a “snail's pace” when compared with Russia, where an estimated 25 % 
per cent of the engineers are women. 

In this country, less than one per cent of the approximately 500,000 
engineers are females, according to the Illinois Tech president. 

The number of Russian engineers of both sexes is estimated at ¢ 
about 100,000 fewer than the American total, but, Doctor Rettaliata 2 
added, in the last four years the Soviet Union has graduated about % 
154,000 engineers, compared with only 116,000 here. 

Last year's engineering graduates from American colleges and uni- % 
versities were put at only about 20,000, against 54,000 for the Rus- 
sian institutions. 

% Commenting on women’s opportunities in technical occupations, % 
y Doctor Rettaliata said: “The scope and variety of work offered in ¥ 
engineering is almost limitless. There is an engineering position suited § 
to almost every temperament, talent, and taste. 

“Members of the Society of Women Engineers, although relatively § 
few in numbers, already are working in many fields, including me- § 
& chanical, electrical, civil, and chemical engineering, as well as in ¢ 
research and design.” 

He pointed out that women pioneers in the profession have “broken § 
& the ice” in industry, and many corporations, particularly the larger ¢ 
R ones, are employing women engineers in a variety of capacities in which 
they are trained. 
, “But the number engaged in engineering activities is far from 
R enough,” he warned. “Many, many more will be needed to replenish % 
g the ranks of the profession to the point of safety.” 

He said that most young women probably are not aware that about % 
75 per cent of all engineers are in administration, management, design, % 
2 research, and development, and that the minority remainder are em- § 
p ployed in manufacturing, production, construction, or other operating § 
functions. 






























































MOODS 


cause accidents 


By E. M. Marshall 


Anger, worry, or an absorbing day dream... 


They all mean trouble for the safety director. 


RY day the newspapers 
print stories of workers whose 


deaths have resulted from what the 
coroner calls “accidental causes.” In 
1952 alone, 59,630 such deaths oc- 
curred as well as 38,840 deaths caused 
by traffic accidents. 

If “moods” were substituted for 
the reasons given in the coroner's 
verdict of “accidental causes,” we 
would have a more truthful picture 
of how and why those accidents killed 
sO many. 

Doctors are not the only people 
who know that the brain can think 
of only one thing at a time, but the 
way most of us act “when the fancy 
seizes us,” you might think so. It 
takes only a second for the brain to 
flash its orders to the right muscles 
to get us to safety. But that second 


engrosses the brain completely and 
prevents it from further messages 
that may be vitally needed if we are 
to continue directing a business, driv- 
ing a truck, operating a machine, 
taking dictation, keeping the books 
up to date or whatever else is re- 
quired by the job. 

But let's suppose the boss's wife 
whom we will call Mrs. Zantipe, has 
bawled him out for forgetting some 
trivial errand she wanted him to do. 
She probably said something like, 
“I don’t see how you can manage a 
business when you can’t even re- 
member to get a spool of thread the 
right color.” 

Probably he will “fly off the han- 
dle” and give her a dressing down 
that leaves her certain he doesn’t love 
her any more, or else he will feel so 
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guilty that he promises to do the 
errand the first thing. He will be up- 
set and in this state he starts off for 
his day’s work. He is too engrossed 
with what he has been hearing and 
saying to pay as Close attention to 
stop lights or traffic as usual. Maybe 
he steps directly in front of a car. 
Maybe he drives his car so carelessly 
that he collides with another ma- 
chine or with somebody else who is 
floating around in a rosy cloud. 


In the resulting crash, if anyone is 
fatally injured, the verdict will be 
“death by accident.” Yet that acci- 
dent, like thousands of similar ones, 
would not have happened if those in- 
volved used their brains to warn them 
of danger instead of letting their 
emotional turmoil take precedence 
over everything else. 


In jobs where danger is always 
ready to nudge a worker into eternity, 
alert foremen have learned to recog- 
nize when it is safe to “let Geotge 
do it” or substitute someone else. Sur- 
veys have proven that workers who 
are emotionally upset are a hazard 
to both themselves and those they 
work among. 

A foreman we'll call Smith, was 
head of a crew which handled high 
tension wires, one of those jobs 
where danger is ever present. Over a 
period of weeks, his men had had 
several accidents, two of which had 
ended fatally. Smith was worried. 
He knew he was doing everything he 
could think of to stop this “run of 
hard luck” as his men termed it, but 





his best was not suiting his super- 
visor, Richards. 

After every mishap, Richards lis- 
tened to Smith’s report, and made 
some suggestions. ‘He also indicated 
to Smith that if he did not get better 
results, he would be fired. 


— was a just man. He had 
come up the hard way, so it 
wasn't too astounding that he showed 
up on the job the very morning Smith 
had picked to go back to actual 
climbing and handling wires. Smith 
wanted to see if there was any way 
to give his men more protection. 
Richards was there for the same 
reason. They started climbing to- 
gether. Smith kept at Richards’ heels, 
worried and a bit rusty on technique. 
As Richards reached for the wire 
that would have blasted him into a 
scorched mass of electrocuted matter, 
Smith's calm voice halted him. Smith 
had the real reason now for all the 
mishaps. 

Once they were back on the 
ground, Smith said, “You weren't 
thinking of your job and you've be- 
come careless because you have not 
been stringing wires in a long time. 
But carelessness can result from ¢oo 
great familiarity with the danger, too. 
And it can come from thinking of 
something else while you take a 
chance you never would take if you 
were paying attention to what you 
are doing.” 


Smith was placing the blame cor- 
rectly for the recent fatalities and 
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never again would he permit anyone 
working under him to risk his life 
when he was showing signs of emo- 
tional disturbance. In order to keep 
them alert and careful, he shifted the 
men about much oftener after that. 
Many a finger mashed in a ma- 
chine, many an accident whose vic- 
tim never knows what struck him, 
comes from the same reasons. Those 
involved were so engrossed thinking 
of something else their brain could 
not direct other movements with 


proper speed and caution. 


I“ ALL kinds of work where death 
plays hide-and-seek with the 
worker, the weather plays an impor- 
tant role. Optimistic folks who love 
to see the sunshine seem to believe 
that it will protect them when they 
day-dream. That is one reason why 
fewer accidents occur during ex- 
tremely bad weather. People pay 
closer attention and take fewer 
chances than when they are day- 
dreaming because the weather is 
something “out of this world.” 

The office worker who takes no 
pleasure in his work and who can’t 
wait to glue himself before tele- 
vision or the radio, may be the source 
of the next accident. It may be a slip 
that hurts nothing more than pride. 
Or it could be a tumble down an 
elevator shaft. 
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In Connecticut they have an ex- 
cellent system for checking up on 
drivers who are involved in motor 
accidents. Traffic authorities there 
have discovered that a small percent- 
age of drivers cause almost all motor 
accidents. These “accident prone” in- 
dividuals have the same fault as work- 
ers in dangerous jobs—they do not 
keep their mind on what they are 
doing. Whenever a traffic accident 
occurs, it is reported and the results 
are noted on a master card. 

If a driver is in three or four 
slight accidents, he is building a bad 
record. He need not be astounded 
if he receives a letter from authori- 
ties. He is warned politely to over- 
come his driving faults either through 
more instruction in handling a car, or 
more knowledge of rules of the road, 
or by getting a different viewpoint 
on the operation of his vehicle. 

Unless he shows some evidence of 
correcting his driving errors, the li- 
censing authorities take action. When 
he applies for a renewal of his li- 
cense, he does not get it. If he has 
a serious mishap, the authorities re- 
voke the license. If he does not 
abide by this decision, he will feel 
the weight of penalties that will keep 
him off the road. For Connecticut's 
traffic officials place no reliance in 
moods. They have seen too many 
fatalities result from them. 





If you want to leave your footprints in the sands of time, the best 


thing to wear is work shoes. 











Test Your Word Sense 


Here’s a good way to check up on the status of your vocabulary. Pick the 


best definition for each word and then turn to page 39 for the answers. 


1—An INERT object is: 
a—dead 
b—alive 
c—motionless 
d—destructive 


2—When it’s TORRID it’s: 
a—sad 
b—hot 


c—happy 
d—cold 


3—If you are VERBOSE you: 
a—make a good speech 
b—make a poor speech 
c—don’t talk 
d—use alot of words 


4—In atomic science, FISSION re- 
fers to: 
a—breaking up the atom 
b—the results of radiation 
c—experimental work 


d—unknown particles 


5S—A PARTISAN person is: 
a—a baseball fan 
b—a soldier 
c—strong minded 
d—a devoted follower 


6—When you WAIVE something 
you: 

a—reject tt 

b—hide st 

c—pass it on to a relative 
d—leave it out of your will 


7—An EXTROVERT: 
a—has outside interests 
b—is deeply religious 
c—tlikes to please others 
d—wants to be alone 


8—An INTROVERT wants: 
a—security 
b—to be the life of the party 
c—to take a trip 


d—to be alone 


~9—If you are LAGGARD you are: 
a—sleepy 
b—slow 
c—alert 
d—positive 


10—A SEXAGENARIAN is a per- 
son who is: 
a—sexy 
b—farms in the country 
c—eats vegetables 
d—is sixty years old 


11—An OCTAGON has: 
a—four sides 
b—eight sides 
c—many shapes 


d—no shape 


12—An airplane headed in a DE- 
CLIVOUS direction is: 
a—taking off 
b—climbing 
c—sloping downward 
d—about to crash 





—— 
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What about the guy who is too big for the job? 


The Case of the 
Over-Qualified Employee 


T# over-qualified employee is 
a hazard, not only to the com- 
pany which employs him, but also 
to his own mental health. He has 
more potential than the job can ab- 
sorb. Because he has too much abil- 
ity, the job challenges him only for a 
limited amount of time. Then it 
becomes routine, repetitive, boring, 
lacking in stimulation. The end re- 
sult—the over-qualified employe be- 
comes as inefficient, and even more 
dissatisfied, troublesome and annoy- 
ing, than the under-qualified worker. 

Take the case of John Doe, age 
25, education—high school; marital 
status—divorced; work history—six 
years as junior clerk or numbers clerk 
with eight companies, presently em- 
ployed in company X as statistical 
clerk for one month. 

John’s psychological test scores 
show he has too much aptitude for 
the single, routine, repetitive and de- 
tailed assignments of a numbers clerk 
—he has the intelligence to do statis- 


tical work, but the lack of challenge 
and detail of the work soon bogs him 
down. 

He qualifies, on national aptitude 
standards at the senior clerk and also 
office supervisor levels. A personality 
test shows he has more extrovert per- 
sonality, than can be absorbed by an 
inside, desk job such as office clerk 
(another evidence of over qualifica- 
tion). 

John is, obviously on the wrong 
job track. Lack of proper voca- 
tional guidance in high school was 
probably the starting point of his 
problem. A good part of the respon- 
sibility undoubtedly lies with the eight 
companies which have hired and 
placed him in an office clerk job 
during the past six years. Incidental- 
ly, each of the companies invested a 
minimum of $300 in his incorrect 
placement. 

His marital incompatibility can be 
partially traced to his job frustrations. 
His job history has set his pattern of 








This is the last of a series of three 
articles dealing with methods in per- 
sonnel evaluation and placements. 
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placement, and he is again about to 
washout in company X as a numbers 
clerk. : 

One or two more such washouts 
can have a strong and lasting effect 
on John’s mental health. Com- 
pany X fortunately has given him 
psychological tests, and is transfer- 
ring him to a salesman assignment. 
He has been earmarked (and so in- 
formed) for possible movement to 
lower-level sales supervision, if his 
performance on the salesman job jus- 
tifies this advance. 


op show that one out of every 
five workers presently employed 
in business and industry, is in the 
same ‘situation as John. The seri- 
ousness of their cases ranges the 
gamut from the employee who has 
ceased to care, to the employee who 
shows overt neurotic symptoms due 
to his job frustrations. 

Few over-qualified employees who 
have reached job saturation, are either 
efficient performers, or well-adjusted 
personally. 

What can management do in this 
problem of over qualification? Indus- 
trial psychologists point out two areas 
in which action can be taken: 

First, spot the over-qualified em- 
ployee. 

The application blank and inter- 
view give some clues as to over quali- 
fication. The applicant’s education, 
past job history, etc., give indications 
of the job level at which he should 
be placed. The old idea that a col- 





lege graduate is the best bet for 
rank-and-file jobs of a non-trainee 
nature, has been proven fallacious. 
This is evidenced by the millions of 
dollars lost in turnover by companies 
which have followed this principle. 

The most accurate method for spot- 
ting the over-qualified employee is 
psychological testing. Aptitude or 
intellectual qualification is the basic 


area to explore. Job tests, with na- 


tional standards, will rate the appli- 
cant at five levels of psychological 
qualification (under-qualified, mini- 
mum_-qualified, well-qualified, best- 
qualified, over-qualified) for various 
job titles in business and industry. 

These tests are given, scored, and 
interpreted within a company, by its 
personnel staff. Another psychological 
tooi which recently has been added 
to combat the problem of over quali- 
fication is a measure of contact versus 
non-contact personality—to deter- 
mine the employee's extrovert or 
introvert tendencies. 

A basic rule for sound personnel 
administration is that no employee 
should be placed on a job unless he 
qualifies in terms of basic psycholog- 
ical traits for that job, and his psy- 
chological qualification (and thus 
over qualification) for higher-level 
jobs is known. 

Second, Handle the over-qualified 
employee properly. 

There is nothing wrong in placing 
an employee in a job for which he is 
over qualified, providing the situation 
is handled properly. If the employee 
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is a long-term employee, he should 
be informed that this assignment is 
a definite part of his training process. 
He should be told that although the 
company realizes he has more abil- 
ity than this job can absorb, he will 
not be left on the job indefinitely. 
This statement should not be made to 
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all employees, but only to those with 
bona fide qualifications for higher- 
level jobs. In hiring temporary or 
part-time workers, the over-qualified 
person is often a very good risk, 
since he learns quickly and the as- 
signment is over before he can be- 
come bored. 











He Brings Calmness 
Into the Room 


“For years I have had pleasure watching the effect of the 
head of our company on the rest of us when we are worried 
or angered or stirred up in some way,” said the vice-president 
of a national corporation. 

“He may enter the conference room when we are en- 
gaged in a heated argument. He will enter quietly, unob- 
trusively, and take a seat. Without a word being spoken by 
him, the tension will go out of all of us. We lower our 
voices. We talk quietly. We solve our problems.” 

When asked what quality in the executive produced this 
effect, the speaker replied, “I would say it was calmness. He 
was at peace with himself. He has a life philosophy based 
on eternal laws. He simply ignores selfishness, anger, jealousy, 
self-seeking, egotism. He refuses to give them recognition 
and in his presence they simply do not exist. All I know 
is that his system works and that it is a good one for the 
company.” 

Every angry man is a sick man. Only in peace is there 
sanity——Thomas Dreier 














A Human Relations 


Quiz for Supervisors 
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Do you know the first names of your em- | 
ployees? 


YES NO | 











Do you have a below-average absentee rate 
in your group? 


3 | Do you feel your employees confide in you? 


Have you had employees promoted from 
your group? 


Do you try quickly to solve causes of po- 
tential grievances? 














Do you ever visit a sick employee at his 
home? 





Pg arte -~ to handle your employees as 
individua 





Do you consider it more important to save 
an employee than scrap him? 





Do you sell your people on new methods, or 
“shove them through”? 





Do you have private face-to-face discussions 
with them on problems? 

















——E—ESEEE——————— 





What's your human relation’s I.0.? If you answer 
all these questions “Yes” it’s tops, .. 18 questions “Yes” 
it’s excellent, .. 15 good, .. 13 acceptable, . . 11 fair, but 
below that no good. 








YES NO 





Do you try to understand their views when 
problems arise? 





Do you give prompt, straight answers to 
their questions? 








Do you get both sides of a dispute before 
you attempt a decision? 








Can you discipline an employee and still 
hold his respect? 





Do you treat everyone fairly, without play- 
ing favorites? 





Are your employees loyal to you—do they 
speak well of you? 





Do you make certain you are clearly under- 
stood at all times? 





Do your employees put in a full day's work 
—no loafing? 





Do you have a good safety record in your 
group? 





Do you believe people work for more than 
money alone? 








14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
20 
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STIFF NOTICE 


It has come to the attention of the management that employees 
have been dying on the job and either refusing or neglecting to fall 
over. 

This practice must cease forthwith. Any employee found dead on 
the job in an upright position, will immediately be dropped from the 
payroll! 

In future, if a Foreman notices than an employee has made no 
movement for a period of two hours, it will be his duty to investigate, 
as it is almost impossible to distinguish between death and the natural 
movement of some of the employees. 

Foremen are cautioned to make careful investigation—holding a 
pay-envelope in front of the suspected corpse is a reliable test. 

However, there have been cases where the natural instinct has 
been so deeply ingrained, that the hand of the corpse has made a 
spasmodic clutch, even:after rigor mortis has set in! 











Jim: “You say you were brought up in a tough neighborhood, 
John?” 

John: “I sure was. It was so tough, a cat with a tail was a 
tourist.” 





Teenage Girl: “Sometimes my father takes things apart to see why they 
don't go.” 

Boy: “So what?” 

Girl: ’So you'd better go.” 





Sign placed over the office drinking fountain: “Old Faceful.” 





They laid the inert gentleman out on the station house floor. The rookie 
cop stood by as the doctor made his examination. “That man’s been 
drugged,” said the physician. 

The rookie cop nervously replied, “That's right, sir. It must be my fault. 
I drug him six blocks.” 
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The Camera 


As A Supervisory Tool 


By William Palmer 


Informal pictures by “amateurs” often get 


the facts over better than words 


OU’VE heard it many times 

before: “Old Chinese proverb 
says picture tells more than 1000 
words”! 

The old Chinese didn’t point out 
that it might take much longer to 
shoot the picture than to spout the 
1000 words. But now that obstacle 
appears to be on its way out: 

A recent development makes an 
ever-present, always-ready camera 
quite practical around your shop. 
The major film companies are 
marketing new “fast” films that will 
take satisfactory pictures, without 
flash equipment, anywhere the light 
is strong enough to read a news- 
paper easily. And, with modest flash 
equipment, the scope of even a 
“little box camera” is tremendous. 

We don’t mean that industry and 
the business world misuse the camera. 
But they make a big deal out of it. 
They bring in the publicity de- 





call 


in a _ professional 
photographer, hire models, set up 
dozens of lights, and so on. The 
results are beautiful—and expensive! 


partment, 
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There’s a place in industry for in- 
formal photography. It’s not a bad 
idea for a supervisor to have a light 
camera. Certainly, if he kept one in 
his desk drawer or locker, and re- 
membered to use it whenever possi- 
ble, he would come to depend on 
it for records, for illustrating memos, 
for reminders, and even for em- 
ployee incentives. 


Incentives are provided with the 
35 mm. camera used by the vice- 
president of a southern machine 
tool firm. When an employee does 
something outstanding this busy 
executive takes time to make a pic- 
ture of the employee. Enlargements 
go on the bulletin board and to the 
employee, and are reproduced in 
the company paper. 


It has helped to maintain a per- 
sonal relationship between the ex- 
ecutive and the rapidly increasing 
personnel. 

Pictures, even the most casual 
snapshots, can be used to “sell” 
ideas to management. A young 
shop foreman was plagued with 
small accidents to employees in his 
department. Materials, machinery 
and plant trucks also suffered from 
frequent collisions and bumping. 
But his complaints and explanations 
to headquarters resulted only in more 
“memorandums to employees” that 
urged more carefulness. 

Finally, one night after work, the 
foreman set up his camera on its 
tripod and made some time-expos- 
ures. He pictured several traffic 





lanes criss-crossing the shop, show- 
ing that: (1) work-in-process pro- 
jected into aisles beyond the ma- 
chinery on which it was being 
worked; (2) materials handling 
trucks were six inches longer and 
two inches wider than when the 
aisles were first laid out; (3) 
several pieces of equipment had 
been replaced over the years with 
larger units that encroached on the 
aisles; (4) lighting over the aisles, 
particularly at the intersections, was 
quite inadequate, with deep shadows 
in many cases thrown by equipment 
sithouetted by bright lights deep in 
the work spaces. 


B tposequae these pictures, our fore- 
man reported, did two things. It 
forced him to study every angle of 
the problem intensively, so -as to 
photograph it clearly and dramatic- 
ally. This enabled him to present to 
management both a clear picture of 
the entire situation as well as con- 
crete suggestions on how to remedy 
each fault. 

The presentation was so effective 
that it got results while he was still 
bracing for a tough argument! The 
firm spent $1,500 to clear and light 
the aisles, and saved twice that 
within twelve months in reduction 
of the petty damages. 

Pictures help a supervisor make 
sure he’s “getting through” to the 
boss. They tell the full story, at a 
convenient time, without distrac- 
tions. 


They help in training programs. 
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The training supervisor of a firm 
that assembles and wires elec- 
tronic devices was having a hard 
time breaking in a green crew. His 
problem was complicated by fre- 
quent model changes and minor re- 
visions. 

Each girl had a looseleaf mimeo- 
graphed manual that gave detailed 
steps for every job she was supposed 
to handle. This even included 
sketches and diagrams. A few girls 
with natural mechanical ability 
picked up the changes quickly and 
smoothly. Most of the girls bogged 
down, until carefully trained by the 
supervisor and several of the quick- 
er girls. It usually took five days 
to attain the daily production quotas 
set for the jobs. 

The supervisor discovered most 
of the women could not visualize 
printed instructions. That night he 
photographed some model changes 
that were scheduled to hit the pro- 
duction line the following week. The 
next day he had enough enlarge- 
ments made to provide copies for 
the girls. They went for the pictures 
like bees to honeysuckle. The av- 
erage production rate hit the target 
by quitting time Monday night, and 
the daily piece rate standard was 


passed on Tuesday. 


Photographs can be invaluable in 
job analyses or methods studies, 
especially if you don’t care to stand 
over workers while making the 
studies. An enlarged photograph of 
a work place can be studied at your 
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desk indefinitely and at your con- 
venience. 

After a work station has been 
rearranged or redesigned to your 
satisfaction, a photo should be taken 
to record the new arrangement. 
Workers tend to switch things 
around to suit themselves if they 
can. Sometimes they come up with . 
improvements, but more often they 
don’t. A picture of a work station 
as it is supposed to be, will eliminate 
“misunderstanding” about it between 
foreman and worker. 

At labor-management meetings a 
lot of heat can be dissipated by 
photographs. They can be used to 
make sure that both sides are talk- 
ing about the same thing and in the 
same terms. Like the time of a 
hassle over whether the pressing 
equipment in a drycleaning plant 
was too high for the operators. Un- 
til pictures were produced no one 
realized that the management was 
thinking of the tall women in the 
department, while the union agent 
was speaking for the smaller girls 
in the next room. True, the mixup 
should have been avoided by care- 
ful analysis of the problem in the 
first place. But the pictures cleared 
it up. 


HE American businessman is an 

inveterate “visiting fireman,” 
calling on other firms in his own 
field as well as all other types of 
business, to learn different ways of 
handling problems. Yet few such 
men, except the most ardent photo- 
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fans, think to take a camera along 
to photograph what they want to 
remember. So often, after they get 
home, they must do a lot of letter 
writing and phoning to get details on 
methods or gadgets they wish to 
adapt to their own operations. 

They have to know things like, 
how were various machines posi- 
tioned in relationship to each other? 
What was the wording of that sign? 
Was the piping painted the same 
color as the machinery? Was it a 
two-way aisle, or one-way with 
“turn-out” spots at regular intervals? 
Were the lights above or behind 
the equipment, and how high were 
they? Did the doors open to the 
left or to the right? 

Many details seem unimportant 
at the time you first study an in- 
novation. Then they loom up bigger 
as you try to apply it to your own 
operation. A picture or two invari- 
ably records some of these details. 


This has been found true by the 
sales manager for a chain of small 
stores, who carries a 35 mm. camera 
on his belt! The loops on the back 
of the camera case slide over his 
belt so he wears his camera on the 
hip like a six-gun. With two snaps 
and .a thumbscrew to loosen, it 
doesn’t take long to get the camera 
in action. 

He collects store fronts and store 
windows, counter displays and pro- 
motion ideas of any and all kinds. 
He shoots pictures when he doesn’t 
even know what he plans to do with 


the ideas. He has filled a file drawer 
in his office with 8” x 10” enlarge- 
ments of these shots. Some of the 
pictures are fuzzy and dim, others 
are sharp and snappy, but all have a 
usable ideas. And that is their main 
purpose! 

Many times you would like to 
have a copy of a table of figures, or 
the exact wording of a memorandum 
or document. Laborious copying can 
be avoided by taking a picture, mak- 
ing sure that the lighting comes from 
the side, so that highlights don’t 
“wash out” part of the type or fig- 
ures. 

Graphs, charts, wiring or piping 
diagrams, blueprints, and architects’ 
drawings also can be recorded in 
the same way, if your source hesi- 
tates to lend his one and only copy. 
If the blueprint, for instance, is too 
large for a single picture, take it in 
two, four, six, or even eight sections. 
Enlargements from your negatives 
can then be made even bigger than 
the original, if necessary. Or if you 
wish, you can study the negatives 
under a good magnifying glass with- 
out bothering to get prints. 


A CONTRACTOR who special- 
izes in facelifting and remod- 
eling big old brownstone homes 
always photographs a building thor- 
oughly. These pictures he uses in 
working up his estimates on a job. 
Then he indicates to his foremen and 
his subcontractors what he wants 
done with the aid of these pictures. 

Each week the foremen take and 
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send him snapshots showing how 
the work has progressed, as a 
permanent performance record. This 
is done even if the contractor has 
been on that job personally every 
day during the week. The contractor 
claims they give him a quicker, clear- 
er knowledge ‘of his operations than 
do the statistical records that ac- 
company the pictures. They help 
him keep in touch with many jobs 
located in several different states. 


There are a few points to con- 
sider about “candid camera” work 
around an industrial or business 
firm, particularly if done by a fore- 
man or supervisor. Most points 
have to do with employee relations, 
since some workers might be a little 
touchy if they think you're “spying” 
or “trying to catch them at some- 
thing!” 

First, don’t photograph an em- 
ployee in an awkward or embaras- 
sing position. If a print proves to 
be unflattering, don’t show it 
around. Take several snaps of each 
setup, so you have a choice of one 
that is flattering to the employee. 


Second, give employees prints of 
the more flattering pictures. 

Third, if possible, make it clear 
the machine or the work place is 
under study, not the worker, unless 
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you are collaborating on a demon- 
stration. 

Fourth, don’t shoot photos from 
ambush, unless you have a very good 
reason to do so. Let the employees 
see you. 

Fifth, when appearing with the 
camera for the first time, you might 
picture facilities rather than people, 
until the help gets used to it. 

Sixth, let employees see before 
and after pictures of some of the 
more spectacular changes in meth- 
ods or layout of equipment. 

Seventh, if your relationship per- 
mits, distribute among the employ- 
ees pictures showing a problem and 
ask for suggestions as to a solution. 
Keep the subject hot by posting the 
picture on the bulletin board. 

Eighth, if an employee objects to 
being photographed on the job, get 
him to take your picture a couple of 
times in his work place. (Tell him 
you have to show an operator's 
position there). 

Ninth, don’t take too many pic- 
tures of the most photogenic babe 
in the plant. Spread the modelling 
around so the harpies, male or fe- 
male, won't yak behind your back. 

Use the camera often, so you 
won't forget its possibilities when 
the need for it arises. 





Answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 28 are: 
1-c, 2-b, 3-d, 4-a, 5-d, 6-a, 7-a, 8-d, 9-b, 10-d, 11-b, 12-c. 
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“You'll find me an easy man to work for son— 
until you make an error!” 
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\ \ ] OULDN'T IT BE HELPFUL to the family budget if diamonds 

were a little cheaper, or, better still, a whole lot cheaper? Some 
readers, noting the other day what General Electric had accomplished—mak- 
ing diamonds in-the laboratory—had visions of draping the little woman 
with ropes of diamonds. 

Of course, the diamonds made by General Electric were very tiny. They 
were for industrial use only. And they were far more costly than diamonds 
from the mines. But this was only the first announcement, everyone was 
saying. Pretty soon the process would be improved and the diamonds 
would be bigger, better and cheaper. Then would come the day! 

This view was so widely held that stock of De Beers Consolidated Mines 
went off almost three points on the General Electric announcement. It 
shouldn’t have, because it is highly unlikely that gem diamonds and industrial 
stones will be affected by the G. E. research work for many years, if at all. 

This is the view of William F. Mullins, president of the Mullins Industrial 
Diamond Corp., importers and wholesalers, and past president of the In- 
dustrial Diamond Association of America. He commended G. E. for its 
work but noted that so far only a few carats had been made and that there 
was no estimate of how soon or at what cost industrial diamonds in bulk 
would be available. 

Further, Mr. Mullins commented that while G. E. estimates its cost at 
“twice as much” as mined diamonds, industrial stones very from $2.20 a 
carat to about $50, which makes the comparison rather vague. Also, he 
said, the G. E. diamond has passed some scratching and hardness tests, but 
actual performance is still an unknown quantity. Stones for wire-drawing 
dies must be internally flawless and of a certain shape. A dressing stone 
also must meet certain specifications, and in some cases sizes as big as six 
carats are needed. So it is quite clear that gem diamonds are likely to be as 
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scarce and expensive as ever, and industrial stones from the laboratory are 
just about as far away. Put the dream away for a while. 


THE BIKINI 


The Bikini bathing suit is a fascinating topic, especially when the content 
is considered. Here’s another reason: The garment, a somewhat skimpy 
affair, gots its inspiration when a manufacturer, looking for ideas, noted 
the three-cornered covering sported by babies. 

The suit, translated into grown-up terms, with a brassiere added, caught 
on among those who could wear it. From those who could not it got 
vigorous disapproval. 


Now a manufacturer of diapers, casting about for ideas, presumably while 
lying on the Florida sands, has come up with a first-rate design, a diaper 
fashioned after the Bikini and known, of course, as the Baby Bikini. 


It all goes to show that if a man spends his time looking at girls in 
Bikinis he can come up with first-rate ideas, not new ones, of course, but 


good ones. 
ONE-MAN BAND 


Modern science has made a real orchestra, with a singing chorus, of 
the old-style entertainer who operated a dozen instruments, chiefly drums, 
tambourine and cymbals, in an ear-splitting crash of imitation music. By 
means of the latest innovations in recording devices, Bobby Sherwood, who 
has built a solid name for himself as an orchestra, has made, all by himself, 
a record of a full orchestra, with a quartet and a solo. 

Mr. Sherwood in his time has played most musical instruments, and his 
record—on the Coral label, “Brown Eyes, Why Are You Blue?” on one side, 
“Yes, Indeed” on the other—shows what he can do. He plays ten instru- 
ments, sings all four voices of the quartet and contributes the solo part. 


The arrangement, as might be expected, is by Mr. Sherwood. The record, 
which has just gone into national distribution, carries this tagline: “Bobby 
Sherwood and his Ail Bobby Sherwood Orchestra.” 

This backs the thesis that new inventions, far from putting people 
out of work, actually create new uses. It was charged long ago by musicians 
that the rise of the phonograph record would put the live musician out of 
work. Actually, it created work. 

Mr. Sherwood’s virtuoso creation, while seeming to replace a score or 
more of workers, could not have been made at all without the contribution 
of the scientists and the laboratory. Its production has created work for 
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many hands in manufacturing and distribution and pleasure for those who 
hear it. 

Over and over this has been the story, but, as Ralph J. Cordiner, president 
of General Electric, remarked recently, no one wants to believe it. He 
noted that fifteen years ago many in top management opposed the fluorescent 
lamp because it used less power. The fact: In the years since this lamp 
was introduced power consumption has tripled. 

Similarly, any device that increases production per worker, as with the 
Sherwood record, benefits all. This is why automation, the mechanical direc- 
tion of mechanical processes, while seeming to destroy jobs, actually in- 
creases Output per worker and so helps all workers. 


HOW TO RETIRE 


Man from Rowayton, Conn., was telling a story the other day about a 
paternalistic company in New Jersey that required its old-timers to quit and 
live gracefully on a pension at age 60. 

The oldsters didn’t like the idea and finally the company, just to help 
them out, set up a second production line. It purposely took back more 
workers in the over-60 age group than the line required, figuring there 
would be a much higher rate of absenteeism and that the work would be 
slower because the elderly workers were not quite so spry. At any rate so 
reported the Rowayton man, Allen Flouton, an executive of the Compton 
Advertising Agency. 

Well, it turned out (this is a true story, happily enough) that the older 
workers had far less absenteeism than the new generation, they worked 
better and faster, and the auxiliary production line made more units, and 
quicker, than the regular line. 

All of which goes to show—well, what exactly does it show? Are older 
workers better? No, not necessarily. Do they cost more, in terms of pen- 
sions and other charges? Answer to that one is yes. 

So a good many companies—the John B. Stetson Company, hat manu- 
facturer, is one—are trying to get older workers used to the idea of retire- 
ment. 

The company puts the workers through a counseling program—there are 
experts handy on finance, health, something-to-do-to-keep-busy, attitudes to 
life, and so on—before the actual retirement day arrives. The employes, 
having nothing to lose, are taking full advantage of the invitation for 
counseling. 

It is unfortunate, speaking mildly, that American industry must bow to the 
insurance companies and discard the older worker who still has many good 
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years of willing service, executive ability and experience, left to give to the 


business community. 


Actually, it is not so much the fault of the insurance people, who merely 
supply a specific service at a fair price, as it is the fault of representatives 
of industry and labor. They have worked out the scheme for paying part 
of what should be current compensation in the form of a pension later. 

The pension concept is first-rate, even essential, but consider what would 
happen if the employe could be induced to set aside his own funds for care 
later, instead of having the company do it. Industry then would not be 
obliged to seek out the younger employe, who is cheaper in terms of pen- 
sion cost. That, in turn, would benefit the older worker far more than the 
pension payment upon enforced retirement. 





NAF Calendar 


MAY 18-21, 1955 
Board of Directors Meeting 
a= Ra aero ot Denver, Colorado 


JUNE 6-10, 1955 
Management Unity Seminar 
Dayton, Ohio 


AUGUST 22- 26, 1955 
wi aC Unity Seminar 
bt ae ...Dayton, Ohio 
SEPT. 28-29- 20, 1955 
32nd Annual NAF Conven- 
tion .......Fort Worth, Texas 
OCTOBER 1, 1955 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Fort Worth, Texas 


OCTOBER 17-21, 1955 
a Unity Seminar 
Dayton, Ohio 


DECEMBER 12-16, 1955 
Management Unity Seminar 
...Dayton, Ohio 








NEW CLUBS 


Hunter Douglas Management 
Club 
Hunter Douglas Corp., 
Riverside, Calif. 


Sylvania Management Club of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Shawnee, Okla. 


ACF Industries Inc., Super- 
visors Club, St. Louis Car Plant 
ACF Industries Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Aerojet Management Club 
Aerojet-General Corp., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Twin Cities Aviation Manage- 
ment Association 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NAF Club Sponsors 


Educational TV Program 











Ast? stride in the use of 
commercial television as a 
medium for adult education is being 
taken this month in Dayton, O., home 
of many international “firsts.” The 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton and The 
Dayton Daily News, in cooperation 
with the University of Dayton and 
the city’s Educational Television 
Foundation, are sponsoring a 22- 
week television program on general 
economics. It will be the nation’s 
first large “tele-course” program and 
its success will be followed closely 
by leaders in education and the tele- 
vision industry. 

Television station WHIO-TV is 
broadcasting the weekly 30-minute 
program as a public service feature. 
The program will be heard from 
4:30 until 5 p.m. starting Saturday, 
May 14. The channel seven station 
serves the entire Miami Valley area, 
which has a population of over 2,- 
000,000 persons. 

The program is directed to the 


average foreman of the sprawling in- 
dustrial area and designed to help 


him do a better job of employee- 
counseling on economics. 


Frank C. Lyons, Foreman’s club 
executive secretary, will open the 
programs with a brief introduction 
of the lecture to be presented by 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr., UD assis- 
tant professor of business adminis- 
tration. Professor Whalen’s talk will 
be followed by a five-minute dis- 
cussion of the lecture by a five-man 
panel of the Foreman’s club. Two 
new members will be appointed to 
the panel every week, succeeding the 
two members having served the 
longest. 


George Biersack, head of the Edu- 
cational TV Foundation, announced 
that the University of Dayton is pre- 
pared to offer three hours of college 
credit on successful completion of 
the course. Textbooks will be avail- 
able and written assignments made 
to members of the television audi- 
ence enrolling in the course for col- 
lege credit. A nominal tuition fee 
will be charged students taking the 
course for credit. 























Ladies! You’ll Be Welcome 
At Fort Worth 


Fort Worth, Texas—Ladies, if you have any idea the NAF's 32nd 
Annual Convention here Sept. 28-29-30 is a stag affair, forget it. 

You can make your plans right now to be here with your husband. 
He's coming here for business and to learn, think and study. You can 
look forward to three full days of fun. 

A clever, tireless group of Texas ladies expect to show you a wonder- 
ful time from the moment you sign in Wednesday until the convention 
finale at the Chuck Wagon Barbeque and Rodeo Friday night. 

Have you ever been to a style show 10,000 feet in the air? You'll see 
one if you come down here. The latest fashions in resort and travel 
clothes will be shown to you aboard an airliner flying over the city. 

This high flying event and a water ballet at the pool terrace of the 
Hilton hotel are two of the highlights of the program. 

But whatever you like to do on a holiday, you will find it waiting 
here for you. Bridge and Canasta rooms will be open at all ‘hours 
during the day with hostesses standing by to sit in. 

If you want to shop, you can drop in at the hospitality center and a 
companion will be there to show you through the finest stores. 

It's warm down here in September, but all activities will be staged 
in air conditioned comfort. Here’s the schedule of events: 


Wednesday, Sept. 28—Morning—Registration 
Brunch and Style Show, Fashions shown by 
Meacham’s, Fort Worth’s leading Wom- 
en’s Store. Favors for all ladies attending. 
Evening—Cocktails with the men 


Thursday, Sept. 2)—Morning—Air Style Show 
Afternoon—Desert and Bingo Party 


Friday, Sept. 30—Afternoon—Tea and Water Ballet 
Evening—Chuck Wagon Barbeque and Rodeo 
In addition a sight seeing tour of the city will be arranged Friday 
morning if enough ladies are interested. 





























By Samuel Irish 





Of special interest to supervisors in the rush of*Congressional investi- 
gations are two that have put highly important operations of both Business 
and Labor under the white light of public inquiry. 

Anyone who remembers the stock market crash of 1929 that rang up the 
curtain for the Great Depression of the early '30’s—and who over the age 
of 30 wasn’t affected?—recognizes the potential importance of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee's “friendly” hearings on stock exchanges. 

Also, since welfare and pension plans loom so large in collective bar- 
gaining, supervisors who deal’ with unionized Labor have a professional 
interest at least in the not-so-friendly hearings by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee into the management of such funds. 

Millions of dollars that should have gone to help the incapacitated and 
increase the security and purchasing power of retired workers have gone 
instead to prolonged lush vacations and expensive automobiles (com- 
plete with chauffeur in one case at least) for friends and relatives of a few 
union insiders. And management-controlled funds have yet to be reported 


upon. 
HOW HIGH IS TOO HIGH? 


The importance of the stock market in our way of life was highlighted 
by Treasury Secretary Humphrey when he pointed out to the Senators that 
the four and a half billion shares listed on the organized exchanges “repre- 
sent the ownership of American business and property. They are the 
fountainhead of more and better jobs.” 

Avowed purpose of the inquiry was to try to determine whether, possibly 
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as a result in part of market “rigging” and phoney tips, prices of stocks 
were at a level not justified by production and earnings. In such a situation, 
there is inherent danger of a stock market collapse. The senators also wanted 
to know if stock prices were too high, what then should be done about it? 

In order to get an answer to the first question, the Senators had to find 
out what the state of the American economy really is. They learned that 
industrial production—steel, autos, oil, airplanes—is up over that of a year 
ago. Sales and new orders also are up, and average weekly wages climbed 
$3.65 from early 1954 to a high of $74.93 last month. 

But on the other hand, farm income, the major source of purchasing 
power for a critically large segment of the American people,—possibly as 
much as 40 per cent of it, depending on what statistics you read—was down 
to $11.1 billion at the end of 1954, a decline of more than 1 billion. And 
unemployment stood at more than 3 million, with almost 2 million more 
workers jobless than in 1953. 

Chairman Fulbright, the Arkansas boy who was a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford and a college president before election to the Senate, closed the 
hearings with the expressed opinion that they had brought out neither 
“great abuses” nor “urgent problems” for legislation. 

However, it is generally agreed that the airing of expert views has been 
useful. It has tended to check blind speculation once again, call attention 
to soft spots, and suggest possible brakes, but at the same time reaffirmed 
fundamental confidence in our expanding prosperity. 

The committee’s forthcoming report, based on the hearings and staff 
research, can make a real contribution toward making the flow of capital to 
production more secure, and hence making jobs more secure. 


FUNDS PUBLICITY, A DOUBLE-EDGED SWORD 


In the welfare and pension plan hearings, which started out with a look at 
union-managed funds, evidence pointed to the need for mandatory public 
accounting of the funds, possibly through registration and annual reports 
filed with a Federal agency. As witness after witness testified on huge 
“insurance brokerage” fees collected by union insiders—more than $1 
million in a single case—responsible labor spokesmen threw their support 
to the idea. 

But they insisted that pension and retirement plans operated by employ- 
ers for management, or exclusively by management for employees, also should 
be required to make similar detailed public disclosure. 

That was a horse of another color, because, this reporter is informed, 
top-heavy: insurance brokerage fees, often paid through dummy corporations 
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and non-directing “Boards of Trustees,” are not by any means confined to 
employee-operated funds. 

The Labor Committee’s report and recommendations, when made, well 
may lead the way toward saving both management and labor a lot of 
under-the-counter bucks in the way of unnecessary unearned commissions. 
Supervisors, many of whom are of course covered in management pen- 
sion plans, would benefit along with everyone else—except the few com- 
mission boys. 


LABOR SECRETARY FOLLOWS 
EDITORIAL LINE OF “MANAGE” 


Labor Secretary Mitchell must have been reading Dean Sims’ editorial in 
the March issue. We refer to Dean’s incisive point in his foremanship-as- 
a-profession piece that one of the great dangers in collective bargaining is 
that the worker may lose all initiative to improve himself or his skilled trade. 

In several major addresses recently, the Secretary of Labor has echoed 
“the Sims line” in part. Pointing out that of some 64 million workers, in 
America, only about 9 million were really skilled, he said: 


“We have been too slow in realizing how closely the worker's 
own individual economic security is tied to his skill ability. In 
many ways, from a worker's own selfish point of view, there is 
no law, no program, no protection, as effective in promoting his 
own security as his own skill. 

Pata es it is first necessary to find out exactly how 
workers acquire skills. We must start with the home, for there is 
where the basic attitudes that a man or woman has toward work 
are formed. The skilled craftsman is no accident. He is a product 
of ambition, intelligence, purposeful drive, and opportunity.” 


The 50 per cent Congressional pay raise is having one of its desired effects 
with at least one Congressman:—he’s going to stay with the job. Con- 
gressman Carl Vinson, Democrat from Georgia, whose forty years in the 
House are topped only by Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas’ half-century, 
cracked that now that Congress had raised its pay (to $25,000 per annum) 
he was thinking of making a career of public office. 





Take away ambition and vanity, and where will be your 
heroes and patriots?—Seneca. 














This is Harlene Jones of Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Long Beach, Calif. The delightful (de-icer type) 
photo is being run as a test to judge readership ac- 
ceptance of such material—and to note how the 
“new” MANAGE paper stock reproduces such photos. 








Management Team 


“Our experience with the NAF 
club at our plant has been excellent. 
We can’t recommend it too highly as 
a stimulus to management unity.” 

With that quotation from Granite 
City Steel Company's vice president 
in charge of operations, Nicholas P. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL 
MANAGEMENT CLUB 







Management Club for the Manage- 
ment Team of the Month award. 
Mr. Veeder added that the exist- 
ence of our NAF club has helped 
make Granite City Steel foremen 
aware that they are important parts 
of our management team. He says 





Veeder, I would like to begin my 
nomination of our Granite City Steel 


the club has helped our foremen in 
their relations with the men under 





“MANAGEMENT TEAM OF THE YEAR” 


The panel of non-NAF judges for the “Management Team of the 
Month” awards will name a “Management Team of the Year” 
in July. All winners of the contest since its beginning in March, 1954, 
are automatically eligible for consideration and the judges will make 
their selection from the group. The chief executive of the company, 
and the president of the NAF club winning the honor will receive 
special invitations to attend the annual NAF Club Presidents’ banquet 
to be held in Fort Worth, Texas, September 29, in connection with 
the 32nd Annual NAF Convention. The officials will be guests of 
honor at the banquet and will receive the “Management Team of 
the Year” trophy. 
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them, and he credited Granite City 
Steel “foremen’s awareness of their 
standing as part of management” in 
playing a big role in improving our 
company’s production efficiency. 

Our NAF club was chartered in 
1946. That year our company safety 
record showed a frequency rate (man- 
hours lost per 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked) of 17.4. Our NAF club 
cooperated with our company’s safety 
department to improve this record. 
By 1954 our company’s frequency 
rate was down to 7.27! 

Asked what one of the major stim- 
uli of the improved safety program 
has been, L. C. Parker, safety director, 
credits, “The fact that Granite City 
Steel foremen now accept, safety as 
part of their managerial responsi- 
bility—and prior to 1946 they did 
not.” 

Mr. Parker pointed out also that 
the first-level supervision had been 
able to get wonderful cooperation 
from labor, which had become a 
“working partner” in the safety im- 
provement campaign. 

I know from personal experience 
the effect of the Granite City Steel 
Management club on my concepts of 
management. Prior. to my joining 
the company as a foreman in 1951, I 
looked at management as being just 
a thankless job with a lot of head- 
aches but now I look at 
it as a great field of worthwhile op- 
portunities. 

One of our present departmental 
superintendents was a foreman when 
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our club was organized in 1946— 
and he had been a foreman 20 years. 
He figured he would always be a 
foreman since he had never had or 
taken the opportunity to develop his 
leadership ability. He became club 
president in 1949 and by 1954 had 
developed so remarkably that he was 
promoted to superintendent. Now 
he is on a school board, a Boy Scout 
leader, a church trustee, a Civilian 
Defense leader, and treasurer of a 
Parent-Teacher Association group! 

Because of our tremendously in- 
creased company-wide management 
team harmony and understanding, 
Granite City Steel was able to in- 
stitute in 1950, for the first time in 
its 77-year history, a cost reduction 
prograrm. Many departments have 
increased their production efficiency, 
one by as much as 50 per cent. 

It is also significant that Granite 
City Steel Company, since 1947, has 
expanded its ingot capacity 108 per 
cent—or three times faster than av- 
erage for the U. S. steel industry. 
How? Management unity played a 
stellar role. 

Granite City Steel Company has 
grown from an operation worth $24,- 
000,000 in 1947 to one worth almost 
$117,000,000 today. Since 1947 the 
company has spent $89,000,000 on 
expansion of its facilities. 

“Without the confidence that our 
management team had unity, the 
company could never have had the 
confidence to stake that much money 
on the future,” says John R. Hundley, 
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director of industrial relations and 
personnel. “Now our company man- 
agement has so much confidence in 
its unity that there are few chal- 
lenges we would not accept. Every 
man, foreman to our president and 
board chairman, John N. Marshall, is 
proud of his management team.” 

When our Greater St. Louis NAF 
Area Council held its annual con- 
ference last winter, not only our fore- 
men were represented there—but so 
were the executive members of our 
management group. Mr. Veeder later 
referred to the conference as very in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

One of the charter members of our 
management group had worked for 
Granite City Steel since he was grad- 
uated from high school eighteen years 
before. He had been a foreman for 
ten years and doubted if he would 
ever be any higher—and didn’t care. 
His early participation in NAF club 
meetings proved to him that he had 
just as much management future as 
he wanted to work to get . . . and 
since then he has had four promo- 
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tions, is now a superintendent and 
is making better than 100 per cent 
more salary than seven years ago. 


Because of improved managerial 
leadership, Granite City Steel em- 
ployees are happier. Last year the 
absenteeism record hit an all-time 
low of 1.43 per cent. During last 
year also there were only 533 job 
terminations at the company (and 
mostly because of retirements, leav- 
ing for military services, etc.)—as 
compared with over 9,000 applica- 
tions for employment received dur- 
ing one year. 

We have built our management 
team’s unity program on the solid 
foundation of the NAF Code of 
Ethics, and we devote many of our 
monthly meeting programs to dis- 
cussions of the practice of this Code. 
From top to bottom, our manage- 
ment group lives by the NAF Code 
of Ethics. 

Nelson Armitage 

President : 

Granite City Steel Management Club 
Granite City, Illinois 





x*« * 


“Of the four top leaders we met, Khurshchev was in many ways the most 
impressive. If any of the four were to grab power and build himself up 
into a Stalin-like dictator, my guess is that it would be this boss of Russia’s 
seven million Communists. A bull-necked, blunt, rugged individual, this 
heavy set little man with small blue eyes and aggressive vitality gave the 
impression of being boss of the Kremlin at the moment and knowing it.” 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., edstor in chief of Hearst Newspapers, speak- 
ing on his impressions of the USSR at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1955. 
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74 Lot of Salt... 


When you have a lot of something you tend to overlook its value. 
Take salt. It is used in almost everything from automobiles to guitars. 


Salt was made abundant by a man who had a brilliant, simple idea. His 
name was Crockett McElroy of St. Clair, Mich. 


Americans consume 20 million tons of salt a year. That's 247 pounds 
per person. But the figures might be considerably different if it hadn’t been 
for McElroy’s ingenuity in getting buried salt rock out of the ground. 


Here’s how he did it: Down 1,600 feet into the salt beds he sank two 
steel pipes, one inside the other. Between the pipes he ran water down to 
dissolve the rock salt at the bottom and to create a saturated brine. By 
forcing the water down the outer pipe under pressure, McElroy could keep 
a continuous stream of brine flowing upward through the inner pipe. And 
the well near St. Clair that he used for this successful experiment turned 
out to be one of the world’s greatest salt deposits. 


In the United States last year, such man-made brine wells produced nearly 
15 million tons of salt at the lowest cost on record. More than twelve 
million tons of it went out, chiefly to the chemical industry, just as it came 
from the wells or as salt-in-brine. 


Salt is far more important today as an industrial ingredient than as a food 
seasoner. Almost all of it is gobbled up by the chemical, pottery, refrig- 
eration, leather, dye and soap industries, with less than three per cent of it 
ending up on the table. 





Gum-chewing stenographer delights the efficiency expert, though 
she may be scorned by etiquette experts. A chew will raise your work 
LQ., a psychiatrist says, because it helps discharge tension. Most types 
of office work do not offer enough release for tensions. 











“Whether we are for it or against it, automation is here and it is here 
to stay.” 

W. C. Newberg, president, Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp., before the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Detrost, Mich. 

















The Greatest Gift 
By William Levy 
“A useless life is only an early death.’’—GOErTHE 


Roughly 15 years ago it was my good fortune to spend a wonderful 
evening in the company of a man who was nationally famous but main- 
tained a humility and dignity that was remarkable. 

On this occasion he told of an incident that was later included in the 
book on which he was working and which was to become a best seller. 
Joshua Liebman related a discussion with an old rabbinical friend to 
whom he had just shown a list of the most desirable things in life. 

The elder patiently complimented him and then pointed out that all 
of it was for naught unless you included God’s priceless ingredient— 
peace of mind. 

The older we get, the more we realize that wealth, power, intellect, 
beauty and personality all fade into insignificance without the: boon of 
a serene spirit. 

Capek, a Czech playwright of the early 20th century, wrote a satire 
on people in his play, “The Insects.” One of the scenes portrays the 
beetles who are busily engaged in rolling little pats of butter into 
larger balls. One of the other insects asks “why are you rolling these 
balls?” The beetles replied, “We don’t know why but we've got to 
keep making them bigger and bigger.” 


Many people are like the beetles. They rush pell mell and literally 
kill themselves in their mad search for the will-of-the-wisp of ma- 
terialism. Ulcers and cardiacs become accepted occupational hazards. 
The pace of work and play reaches new crescendos. For what? 


Fear . .. The Mental Counterpart of Pain 


We suffer a pain in the abdomen, the chest or the base of the skull 
and we rush to the physician because this is nature’s warning that all 
is not as it should be in our physiological structure. He, in turn, di- 
agnoses the type and severity of pain and acts accordingly. At least we 
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then can avail ourselves of the best that medical skill and research has 
developed and we give ourselves a fair chance. 


Contrast this with the fears, mental strains and tensions to which we 
subject ourselves in the so-called modern pace of living. As I have 
stated on many previous occasions, it seems so ironical that modern 
scientific knowledge and technological advance has produced so much 
in the way of material comforts and physical ease. 


Each year, more and more youngsters go to college. We should be a 
brilliant society but how dumb can we get when, on a recent television 
broadcast of “Fhe Medic,” the statement was made that one out of 
every four people in America should have mental treatment during his 
lifetime. 


We learn to fly like birds in the sky and swim like fish in the sea, 
but we can’t learn to walk like men. 


A Reader's Digest article indicated that tension is the greatest killer 
of men. Fear, in its divergent forms keeps the flame of tension alive 
and destructive. With its counterpart, worry, it ravages the mind and 
destroys the soul. 


Every Man’s Life Is a Plan of God 


I firmly adhere to the simple belief that there is an ultimate rightness 
in things and that inherently people are good. Man was created in the 
image of God and should be the most sacred and dignified organism 
on earth. There must be a reason for his existence and an ultimate goal 
to all living. Each of us shares in His wisdom and compassion accord- 
ing to the degree to which we permit Him to enter our hearts. There 
is available a spiritual stability and tranquility which provides a base 
of living that is sound and enduring. We have access to a source of 
inner power that is limitless. 

God is not a glorified bell hop that we can call upon at our con- 
venience through prayer and supplication. He provides the dynamo of 
the human soul which is nurtured and kept in fine balance by inner 
analysis and overt effort to bring happiness to the life of others. 

When you have cleansed yourself of hate and fear, when you have 
divested yourself of the picayunish concern for prestige, ego-satisfac- 
tion and material gain, then you may aspire to be one of the fortunate 
few for whom He reserves His greatest gift—Peace of Mind. 
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INCOME TERMS DEFINED 


Accounts and financial statements are hard enough to crack without 
a lot of confusion over terminology. 


So now the American Institute of Accountants has stepped in to 
clear up what the institute calls “unfortunate and confusing” usage of 
words in accounting, economic and legal literature. 


According. to the accountants “proceeds” should apply to receipts 
of all kinds, including borrowing, and should ordinarily be used only 
in discussing transactions, not as a caption in the principal financial 
statements. 


“Revenue” should be more widely used in referring to charges made 
to customers, clients, tenants and others for goods and services, rather 
than “income” or “gross income.” 


In financial statements “profit” and “income” should be used only 
with the appropriate adjective “gross,” “operating,” or “net.” 


“Income” is recommended instead of “profit” in the phrases “operat- 
ing income,” “net income,” and “income statement” (instead of 


“statement of profit and loss”). 


“Gross profit” may be used to describe operating revenue less cost 
of goods sold, but the committee prefers “gross profit om sales” or 
“gross margin.” “Profit” may also be used in describing a specific 
item, such as “profit on sale of fixed assets.” 


The term “earnings” is used as a synonym for “net income,” but the 
committee expresses the hope that one term will eventually be used. 
Recently there has been a trend toward “earnings,” although a majority 
of published financial statements use “net income.” 














The busy executive asked his secretary where his pencil was. 
“It’s behind your ear,” she replied. 
“Come, come!” snapped the big shot. “I’m a busy man. Which ear?” 





Grouchy husband ranting about the household expenses, demanded to 
know why the grocery bill was so high. 
His wife replied tartly: “Go out in the hali and stand sideways in front 
of the mirror.” 

















How would you have 
solved this? 





NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certifi- 
cates of special citation, all solutions to the June problem 
must be postmarked no later than June 1, 1955. Address 
your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MAN- 
AGE, 321 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY PROBLEM FOR JUNE 


Edward, an inspection foreman for a medium sized manufacturing firm, 
always followed the established policies of his company. 

However, there was one notable exception. 

It -was company policy that department heads were to interview each 
employee personally when the periodic merit ratings were made. 

Edward thought this was a waste of time, and that his people would use 
favorable ratings as justifications for increases in pay. He believed the 
philosophy of the gating system was wofthless. 

Needless to say the ratings he made reflected his attitude. He thought 
no man should be rated excellent, superior, or even above average. Con- 
sequently he rated them average or below. 

The company’s personnel staff spent some time trying to educate Edward, 
but he brushed their efforts aside. 

Without realizing it Edward was creating discontent among his own 
people. 

The situation was brought to the attention of Edward’s superior. Cur- 
rently the problem remains unsolved. What is your suggestion? 


(Remember the deadline, June 1, 1955) 
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Problem Number Two 
For February 


The Revac Mfg. Co., had adopted a 
job evaluation system. Each job had 
been carefully described, classified and 
assigned an appropriate hourly rate. Then 
in an attempt to develop versatility in 
the supervisor force Revac initiated a 
policy of job rotation among their pro- 
duction supervisory employees. 

The rotation policy reversed the 
positions of Andy and Hank. Andy, in 
examining the personnel records main- 
. tained by Hank, discovered that 15 of 
the hourly rated employees were classi- 
fied under the highest pay rate in the 
department. 

Continuing his examination Andy dis- 
covered that 10 of the 15 were not en- 
gaged in work meriting that classification 
and had never qualified for it. He also 
learned that Hank had reclassified the 
ten in an attempt to build a loyal work 
force. Andy, who realized the error of 
Hank’s judgment was confronted with 
taking corrective action. 

Should he change the classification of 
the 10 employees to the correct one, 
which is lower? Or should we continue 
to carry them on their incorrect classi- 
fication? What would you have done? 


THE WINNERS 


The following are the best solu- 
tions to supervisory problem num- 
ber 2 for February. The win- 
ners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two color 
Merit Award certificate for framing. 


SET A POLICY 


By Bill Rakos, Inland Steel Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. 


This problem envelopes a good deal 
more than what meets the eye. To begin 


with Hank has done a great injustice to 
himself, to the company, and yes, even 
to the men. 

First, Hank lost his maneuverability 
when he practically bribed the men to 
maintain a loyal work force. Secondly, 
the company was not getting the produc- 
tion out of the men it was paying for. 
Third, the men haven't gained a thing. 
They, knowingly, are getting paid for 
work they are not qualified to do. They 
are getting money, but morally they know 
they do not deserve it. 

Andy should get the company to de- 
clare a policy. It should be a statement 
emphasizing workers will receive pay 
rates comparable to the job and no more. 
This will relieve bitterness the men may 
feel towards Andy. 

Those men who do not receive the 
highest pay rate will, with few exceptions, 
make an effort to get back the status they 
once held. As a result you eventually 
will have a work force capable of doing 
better work and earning the high rate of 
pay. 

Yes, Andy could do this if there isn’t 
a union in the plant, or if the union 
allows it. In many companies, however, 
this would be impossible since the con- 
tract states that once a man obtains a 
rating he keeps it on that specific job, or 
until he is transferred to another job. 

In that case Andy would have to go 
along with the situation, but make certain 
the condition doesn’t expand or get out 
of hand. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


By George Dolan, Hughes Tucson Man- 
agement Club, Tucson, Ariz. 

I see the differences in Andy and Hank 
on the proper classification of 10 em- 
ployees as the basic problem. 

My course of action would be as fol- 
lows: 

First-—Undoubtedly the empioyees are 
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very interested and are evaluating the 
Revac Mfg. Co., classification program. 
Rather than display the classification sys- 
tem as a system based on unguided or 
varied opinions, I would continue to carry 
the 10 employees in their present classi- 
fication. 


Second—I would discuss and exchange 
opinions with Hank in an effort to de- 
termine our differences on the classifica- 
tion methods and standards. In this way 
I may uncover the reason for the problem, 
or the soundness of the classifications. 


Third—I would then confer with my 
supervision regarding the classifications 
and re-classification policy and my re- 
sponsibility for correcting the situation. 


Four—If it is determined that reclassi- 
fication is in order, I would explain and 
discuss the decision with the employees 
individually. I would explain that I do 
not consider the reclassification as down 
grading, but corrective classification. 


It appears that Andy and Hank have 
fallen into the common error of many 
classification and evaluation systems. That 
is: Have the employees been uniformly 
trained? Have they been informed as to 
the common method and standard of 
classification? If not the system is harm- 
ful to company morale. 


* 
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A COSTLY ERROR 


By Charles R. Doughty, The Magnavox 
Co., Greenville, Tenn. 


It appears that Hank has poor judg- 
ment of people and has taken the easy 
way out in trying to build a loyal work 
force. Also it seems that Hank has had 
no guidance from his superiors in run- 
ning the department. To have a loyal 
work force under these conditions seems 
almost impossible. 

It would have been very simple to 
prevent this situation if Hank had had 
proper guidance. If Hank had taken 
these ten people aside one at a time and 
explained how they could reach the top 
rate and what would be expected of them, 
these people would have understood and 
there would be no problem. 

To me this is a very costly error in 
which whatever decision is made it will 
be wrong. If the only people in the 
company affected were in the depart- 
ment, I would have the five people who 
are qualified re-evaluated to a higher rate. 
Then I would explain to the other ten 
why this was done and what would be 
expected of them if they were to reach 
the rate. If several hundred people are 
affected by this re-evaluation, I would 
take these ten people aside one at a time 
and explain exactly what has happened 
and tell them they will be expected to do 
work meriting the higher rate. 


* 


“When I speak of good corporate citizenship I simply mean that a cor- 
poration should fully enter into the life of the community—as well as that 
of the state and the nation—the same as any public spirited individual 
citizen. To do less, it seems to me, lends credence to the charge that cor- 
porations are rather impersonal creations of the business world with their 
eyes only on the profit and loss statement.” 

Reuben B. Robertson Jr., president and chairman of the board, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., before the Congress of American Industry. 









































“Hey Pete, here he is—here's the Mug-O’-The-Month!” 








—_nint—— 


Nearly every day on the financial page, you read about some kind of 
a business merger. Well, here's another great merger that’s getting quite a 


lot of publicity. It should, for it’s BIG business. It's the AFL and CIO merger. 

Some headline! If the B & O and the Big Four were to join hands, or 
DuPont and Ford . . . it would give rise to investigations, upsets and gossip. 
America is used to mergers, however, so on we go just the same. 


Why not pray for a really sane 
merger some day? Say, have stock- 
holders and employes merge their 
loyalty to create more business. 
Everyone wants industrial peace, so 
let's merge to create more jobs for 
the employes and more returns for 
the stockholders. 

If such a merger ever.went into 
effect, it sure would startle the 
world! However, we seriously doubt 
that such a turn of events would hit 
the headlines. A peaceful move of 
that sort probably wouldn't be con- 
sidered newsworthy. 

One thing is certain though, and 
that is that the folks in the manage- 
ment bracket who must satisfy their 
bosses—the customers, stockholders 
and employes—would think that a 
piece of heaven had really dropped 
to earth! It’s hard to believe that 


serious-minded people can’t under- 
stand just what is meant when man- 
agement asks for a merger of think- 
ing between employe and _ stock- 
holder. The folks of these two 
Broups are the same .. . in the USA. 
Anyone carrying life insurance is in 
effect, a stockholder; anyone on a 
payroll is definitely an employe. 

So, why can’t management get 
these people to create a merger of 
minds so that investment thinking 
will finally agree with labor think- 
ing, and vice versa? Certainly what 
is good for the investor should be 
good for the employe, if both are 
one and the same person. It’s hard 
to understand why we, the people, 
can’t agree to negotiate and settle 
our problems at the conference 
tables, instead of restoring to physi- 
cal and dramatic force. 


In this free USA everyone is a representative of both capital and labor. 
We just can’t escape it. In trying to do so, we wind up without work or 
sustenance. And without work—mental or physical—we are unable to 
provide ourselves with shelter, food, clothing and recreation. So, let's vote 
to merge our thinking and have industrial peace. Wonderful idea, isn’t it? 


Editorial by Frank H. Irelan, general manager, Delco Products division, General 
Motors Corporation, and former national president, The National Association of 


Foremen. Reprinted from March 11 issue DELCO DOINGS. 
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SILICONED ASBESTOLITE, a new bright aluminum coating, 1s 
being made by THE MONROE Co., INC., to protect and preserve roofs 
and reduce under-roof temperatures as much as 20 degrees. Asbestolite is 
recommended for all industrial roofs, and is particularly well adapted for 
use on roofs of air-conditioned buildings. In addition to its heat-insulating 
qualities, Asbestolite is also said to shield buildings against cold. 


REFLECTIVE INDUSTRIAL SIGNS, a new line of 143 emergen- 
cy signs and markers that can be seen inside a factory even when 
power failure darkens the entire plant has been announced by 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Co. The signs are made 
with “Scotchlite” brand reflective sheeting so that they reflect in full 
color in the darkness, and look the same in daylight or under flash- 
light beams. They are designed to save the time of employees and 
emergency crews searching in the dark for fire-fighting equipment or 
other critical objects. 


CATALOGUE ON CABINETS. A new catalogue has been published 
by General Industrial Co. It describes transparent plastic drawer “See- 
Thru” cabinets which are handy for storing all types of small parts. 
They are ideal for factory, office or display counter use. Also included are 
material handling equipment, lockers, storage cabinets, safety ladders, steel 
trucks and other items for industrial use. 


INSPECTION AID. Accuracy of production and inspection pro- 
cedures is increased, work is speeded and simplified by the G-S Syte- 
Ayde, manufactured by General Scientific Equipment Co. It provides 
light in out-of-the-way places and for critical seeing. tasks. Powered 
by flashlight batteries, the Syte-Ayde provides four light transmitting 
rods and three one and a half power mirrors supplied with clips 
which fit rod ends. All parts are contained in separate compartments 
of a plastic kit. This ideal multi-purpose light is used by die makers, 
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pattern makers, tool makers, machinists, trouble shooters, inspectors, 
engineers and model craftsmen. 


SIT-STAND-LEAN STOOL. The Adjusto Equipment Co., has developed 
a new Sit-Stand-Lean Stool. It’s a completely new idea in seating. There 
are many jobs that require a “stand up” position. Yet, after a few hours on 
his feet, the fatigue is so great, the employee's efficiency is reduced to a 
marked degree. The Adjustrite Sit-Stand-Lean Stool offers a quick, easy way 
to give the employee relief. 


WORKSAVER TRACTOR. Greater warehouse efficiency through 
faster, safer, order picking is accomplished with the newly developed 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Worksaver Rider Tractor Model 
MTR. This Yale tractor can be operated as a stand-up rider unit 
featuring ease of mounting and dismounting or as a highly maneuver- 
able walkie truck. - 


CATALOGUE DESCRIBES NEW BOLTLESS STEEL SHELVING. 
Klip-Bilt, the new boltless steel shelving erected at low cost without use 
of tools of any kind, is described in a four-page brochure by the Frick- 
Gallagher Manufacturing Co. Illustrating the three types of simple clips 
used for all installation, the new booklet shows how these clips ‘are in- 
stalled quickly and easily by hand to hold shelving pressure tight. Shown, 
as an important and exclusive design feature of Klip-Bilt, is the method by 
which shelf flange corners are gripped firmly against T-posts to prevent 
vibration and the possibility of sagging when shelves are heavily loaded. 


NEW TOOL SOLDERS TUBING FAST. The hottest tool yet for 
soldering copper tubing is the new Plumbers’ Portable Soldering Set 
developed by Wassco Electric Products Corp. The all-electric plier 
soldering device can be operated by Wassco’s 100-watt portable 
power unit. This equipment features safety and ease of use. There is no 
open flame, burn or fire hazard. It operates from the nearest power 
outlea. The tool also can be used on heavy electrical wire and cable. 


NEW PACKAGED INCINERATOR BURNER. A small, packaged 
burner, recently developed in the Combustion Division of Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., provides an effective method for complete incineration of 
waste materials. The burner has been designed to produce a slow, steady 
burn, with a semi-luminous flame, which is especially suited for proper 
and efficient incineration. 
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And the Readers Reply 


PRAISES CURRAN 
To the Editor: 

My hat is off to Jack Curran for his superb article in the December issue 
of MANAGE Magazine. I have been a supervisor for some 17 years and 
have been guilty of many of the supervisory infractions on dignity and in- 
telligence that he cites so clearly. I concur wholeheartedly with him. It is 
gratifying to see this concurrence of opinion which have evolved from both 
sides of the “wall.” Mr. Curran speaks of between supervision and the 
workman. My attitude results from the “fire of experience” (i.e. correction 
of recognized mistakes) and Mr. Curran’s is the result of a very keen observa- 
tion. 

I am sure that this article can be of more value to the novice foreman than 
all the reams of paper that will be printed on the subject in the next year, 
if he has the faith to follow the simple tenets set forth in it and recognizes 
the pitfalls of supervision so clearly defined by Mr. Curran. 

V. P. McLaughlin 
Heppenstall Management Club 


THE NAF DOES SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


To the Editor: 

At the time “What's Wrong With Supervision” was submitted, I did not 
know that MANAGE was the official publication of The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen—nor did I know, for that matter, there was such an or- 
ganization as the NAF. Without even reading Mr. Rosenthal’s story, I'll 
go along with him that your organization is doing something about it. 
Because now I've found out about the NAF. 

Jack Curran Nanuet, N.Y. 


STAND UP FOR THE WIVES 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for your thoughtfulness in sending me this March issue of 
MANAGE with the little reprint of my remarks at St. Louis. I appreciate the 
way you arranged it. 

I enjoyed even much more the article on the opposite page by Helena Sim. 
Because one of the points I didn’t make in my article was the problem of 
the wives. I think Mrs. Sim ought to be standing up for the wives a little 
more than she does. I wish somebody would write an article to the husbands 
about their wives—these management men. 

William C. Menninger, M.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 














Cliff Woodruff, president of the 
Maytag Management Club, and vice 
presidents, Roy Dimon and Claron 
McCroskey, were congratulated by 
Fred Maytag Il, president of the 
Maytag Co., recently at an observance 
celebrating production of the com- 
pany's nine millionth washer. 

The washer and matching dryer 
were presented to Morris Trout, 
supervisor in the service department, 
during the annual company share- 
holders’ meeting. 


The children of three employees 
of the Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calsf., 
have been awarded scholarships by 
the Convair Management Club. The 
winners were Karen Dunlavey, Wil- 
liam Johnson and Mary Bigler. They 
were presented the scholarships by 
Lee House, club president, and 
Wayne Zook, scholarship contest 
chairman. The winners were selected 
from 81 applications on the basis of 
their grades in school, activities, 
aptitude tests, an impromptu essay 
and personal interviews. 


Thirty-six supervisors from the 
National Supply Co., Toledo plant 
toured the Spang Chalfant Division 
of the company at Ambridge, Pa., 
plant under the guidance of members 
of the Spang Chalfant Supervisors’ 
Association-Ambridge. 
aa 


New officers of the Douglas Long 
Beach Management Club are W. S. 
Evans, president; C. L. Sullivan, vice- 
president; K. R. Derryberry, trea- 
surer; R. O. Lines, secretary, and J. 
W. Dixon, sergeant-at-arms. Direc- 
tors are J. W. Snowdon, R. I. Grasso, 
C. A. Bower, O. B. Wright and D. 
R. Mohler, retiring president. 


The Foremen’s Club of Columbus 
has elected Edwin M. Bazler, presi- 
dent; Paul Cook, vice-president pro- 
grams; Jack T. Good, vice-president 
membership, and John F. Lawler, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Sixth Annual Management 
Forum of the Wolverine Council at 
Battle Creek, Mich., was the most 
successful in the council’s history. At- 
tendance records were broken when 
1,200 management men registered 
for the all-day meeting. 

Among the speakers were William 
Landis, zone vice-president, and 
James F. Lincoln, president of The 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Principal speakers at the Fifth 
Annual Conference sponsored by the 
Western Pennsylvania affiliated clubs 
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at Pittsburgh, Pa, were Marion 
Kershner, NAF national executive 
vice-president, and John P. Roche, 
executive vice-president of Heppen- 
stall Co. More than 370 manage- 
ment men attended the conference. 


* * * 


Kershner also spoke before the 
Third Annual Conference of the 
Southwestern Ohio Council at Mid- 
dletown. 

Participating on the program were 
Richard H. Peake, manager of com- 
munity relations, General Electric 
Co., Evendale, Ohio, NAF Directors 
E. W. Cochran and Jacob A. Groeber, 
and Charles M. Hanna, consultant on 
labor-management relations, who de- 
livered the main address. Kershner 
presented Sam lonna with a council 
certificate for his work as president 
of the council in the preceeding year. 
Approximately 400 attended. 

* * * 

S. N. Bean, chief manufacturing 
engineer of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
peration’s Georgia Division and 
former president of the Lockheed 
(Calif.) Management Club, has been 
elected chairman of the Manufactur- 


ing Methods Committee of the Air-’ 


craft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica. 
* * * 

The Pittsburgh Coke Management 
Club has sponsored a series of five 
classes dealing with popular legal 
subjects. These classes are being 
conducted by the Allegheny County 
Bar Association, through their Speak- 
ers Bureau Committee. Class topics 








include “Organization of Our Court 
System,” “Income Tax’ and “Auto- 
mobile Law.” 

* * * 

Dale R. Connor, Convair Division 
of General Dynamics Corp., Pomona 
Calif., has been named to succeed 
William H. Meek, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., as Zone A vice president. 
Connor was elected to the post by the 
zone directors after Meek resigned to 
accept an opportunity with his com- 
pany. 


* * * 


The 130-member Greater Port- 
land, Ore., Management club spon- 
sored its 8th annual Northwest 
Management conference this spring. 
It drew nearly 300 delegates. The 
reason for the turnout, which was 
equal to more than double the club’s 
membership, was given by officers 
as “well-planned promotion and 
program.” 

* * . 

New officers of the Doehler Fore- 
men’s Club are Roland Cappiello, 
president; Dana Moulton, vice presi- 
dent; W. Edward Howard, secretary; 
Samuel Weinreb, treasurer; Edwin 
Dugan, board of control, one-year 
term; Richard Dorf, board of con- 
trol, three-year term. 


* * * 
Two members of The Sherwin 
Williams Management Club of 


Chicago were honored at the club's 
April meeting for 50 years of serv- 
ice. They were Nick Personaire and 
Ed Reinhard. The club has 45 mem- 
bers who have completed 25 years’ 
Service. 





SEE YOU IN 
FORT WORTH! 


As NAF national president, it is my privilege 
to extend to you an invitation to attend the NAF's 
32nd Annual Convention. 


Of course this is a formality, because no 
professional management man needs to be invited to 
the convention anymore than he needs an invitation 
to enter his own home. The NAF is the world's 
largest management association. It belongs to the 
management man. 


But certainly I would be remiss if I did not 
make it clear to you how important it is for you to 
attend this year. 


Automation, developments in electronics, atomic 
power and other products of research have placed 
industry on the threshold of a new era. Science 
has produced a completely new set of tools and 
methods. It is up to us to apply them and see that 
they are properly used. 


I doubt that. management ever will undertake a 
more difficult adjustment or more complex assign- 
ment. That is why it is up to us now, while we 
still have time, to take a very careful, thoughtful 
look at what is ahead of us. 


We will do this at Fort Worth. I sincerely hope 
you will be there. 


Fraternally 
Gordon R. Parkinson 








